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THE GROWTH OF A DREAM. 
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A BAD BEGINNING. 



CHAPTER L 

MADAME PORGEOT AND HEB DAUGHTER. 

" No, Monsieur Forgeot, Celie will have a much 

f 

greater success if she enters society at the proper 
time and when quite fitted to do so. It destroys 
all the prestige attending a young girl, if she is 
to be seen and commented on when only half 
formed ; besides, the child is really so awkward. 
I should be ashamed of her." 

"But do you not think, Adfele, if she were 
oftener with you, it might improve her greatly. 
She does not strike me as being awkward, 
but " 

1—2 
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€t Possibly not, Monsieur Forgeot; your per- 
ceptions of grace are not supposed to be very 
acute ; you will surely trust my judgment in this 
matter?" 

Looking at the speaker, it would have seemed 
difficult not to abide by her decision on such 
a subject; for in addition to her lovely face, 
her figure, though rather below middle height, 
was very elegant and well proportioned, and 
displayed to advantage by a morning costume 
fashioned with that simplicity the result of the 
highest art, which Englishwomen so rarely exhibit 
in matters of dress. 

The father looked puzzled, he seldom contra- 
dicted his imperious, but to him irresistibly 
bewitching wife ; now, however, some more than 
ordinary motive seemed to influence him. 

66 1 had certainly wished her to dine with us 
to-day. The son of a very old college friend 
of mine found me out this morning, and I asked 
him.'' 

" But why do you wish C<51ie to appear ? She 
is always frightened at the sight of strangers, 
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and becomes more awkward than ever. Come, 
Philippe, I have not chatted with you for an 
age, give up this fancy about the child, sit down 
and tell me a little of this friend of yours." 

Poor Monsieur Forgeot! He could no more 
resist those words, and the glance that accom- 
panied them, now, than eighteen years ago. 

He bowed over his wife's pretty little hand, 
and seated himself beside her. 

" What is your young friend's name, Philippe ? " 

"His name, mon amie, is Gustave de Molin; 
perhaps you will not think him young, although of 
course to me he seems so; I should judge him 
about thirty-eight" 

"A very good age," said Madame Forgeot, 
thoughtfully. 

"He is what you ladies call good-looking," 
continued her husband, enchanted into garrulity 
by his wife's unusual sweetness, "tall and well 
made, with fine blue eyes, and dark brown hair, 
altogether a noble-looking fellow." 

"Ah, an Adonis, whose face is his fortune," 
said Madame Forgeot; but her furtive look 
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contradicted the indifferent tone in which her 
words were spoken, 

"For once you are mistaken, Ad&e; he is as 
rich as he is handsome, and he is likely to be 
richer, for he has just been appointed pr&et of 
Droumar." 

" And he is going to bury himself in the south. 
What a doom ; if he has independent means, I 
wonder he accepts such an appointment" 

" Now really how very extraordinary, that is 
exactly what I said to him ; I said you'll be bored 
to death down there." 
« And he replied?" 

" That he was so completely tired of Parisian 
life, that he. longed for any change, however 
dull it might be." 

" Strange that I should not know him." 
" He says that he has often seen you in society* 
but that he always remains so short a time in 
any of the salons he frequents, that he does not 
flatter himself you would recognize him ; " and 
M. Forgeot rambled on into a long history of 
his early exploits with M. de Molin's father, 
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but as this was not at all amusing to Madame 
she dismissed hitn as soon as she could find a 
good excuse for so doing. 

She then summoned Angflique, a stout middle- 
aged Picarde, who under the name of bonne was 
alternately housekeeper, nurse,, housemaid, and 
lady's maid, Madame Forgeot, with true Parisian 
economy, managing to give brilliant receptions and 
charming dinners, with an establishment of three 
females and one man-servant. 

She gave Ange'lique the extra instructions she 
considered necessary to send to her cook. 

" Monsieur said I was to ask if there were any 
directions about Mademoiselle's dress," and the 
sturdy Frenchwoman, evidently expecting a 
storm, planted her arms firmly a-kimbo, and stood 
to await it as immoveable as a copper-coloured 
statue. 

She had followed Monsieur Forgeot from the 
provinces years before, when she and her husband 
managed his bachelor home for him, and was 
too valuable a servant for Madame to dispense 
with, although Angelique's independence often 
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produced disputes between them, which in an 
English household must have led to the dismissal 
of the voluble domestic Her broad flat face, 
bright black bead-like eyes, and firm-set white 
teeth, which her wide mouth displayed to advan- 

* 

tage, now looked very decidedly at her mistress 
as she asked this question, — 

"Why should there be directions?" said 
Madame, her brow darkening. 

"Mademoiselle is to dine at table to-day?" 
said Ang&ique. 

" No, Mademoiselle will dine as usual." 

ss But monsieur said ** 

" Monsieur was mistaken ; you have your orders, 
you may go." 

" Then I tell you it's a shame," said the bonne 
stoutly, and her long gold earrings shook with 
suppressed indignation, u to keep that poor child 
shut up for ever." 

" Did you not hear me tell you to go? " 

ts Well, I am going, now I have told you what 
I think. Poor, dear child — so pretty, and so good 
as she is, it's enough to make any one speak, let 
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alone me, who have of course motherly feelings 
towards her, poor child." 

"Hold your tongue, and go at once," said 
madame, stamping her little foot, "this is in- 
tolerable. " 

Ang&ique slowly withdrew in the same defiant 
attitude, murmuring, "Poor child, if it weren't 
for her and her father, though he is so weak, 
I'd leave you, and then what would you do ? " 

But her mistress paid no attention, she was 
far too deeply engaged in meditation, possibly 
about her toilette for the evening, for she very 
soon rang for her maid— as great a contrast to 
Ang&ique as possible — slight and supple, but 
with eyes whose sly expression supplied the 
want of intelligence her other features exhibited. 

I like the terms on which the French live 
with their female servants better than our own; 
they rarely ape their mistresses in dress, and 
the marked distinction that exists in this re- 
spect seems to establish far greater freedom of 
intercourse. Often ill-fed and ill-lodged, they 
evince greater devotion to the family they serve 
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than do oar pampered menials, and I believe is 
is very much because they are permitted to 
sympathize more in the joys and sorrows of their 
masters and mistresses. 

In this case Angelique had been the foster* 
sister of her master, and the affection she be- 
stowed on his children was unbounded— espe- 
cially on CeTie — for though the young Henri 
was her beau idial of boyhood, still she had 
nursed CeTie in infancy, and when her own 
baby died all her love had fastened on the poor 
neglected little one; for CeTie Forgeofs had not 
been a happy childhood. 

Her mother had been much disappointed to 
give birth to a child at all, and when her first- 
born proved to be a daughter, her annoyance 
at the circumstance — as she called it — increased 
to aversion, which still augmented as each suc- 
ceeding year developed the child's grace and 
beauty. 

The mother's jealous eyes saw only the future 
rival in the lovely miniature of herself, and 
although at first CeTie loved her with the win- 
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ning confidence of infancy, Madame Forgeot har- 
dened herself against the little one's caresses, 
and always found some excuse for repulsing 
them and sending the child away. 

One might imagine such a woman was born 
without any heart at all. I do not suppose her 
husband had ever discovered that she possessed 
one; but when, a year after, her boy was born, 
either pride or some other feeling took the form 
of maternal affection. 

She doated on him. The comfort and happi- 
ness of the rest of the household were sacri- 
ficed to him without the slightest scruple, and, 
as might be expected, he grew up haughty, 
insolent, and selfish to all except his kind old 
father. 

Celie was now seventeen, very lovely and 
affectionate, although unloved except by her 
father, whom she was not often allowed to 
see— he spoiled her, Madame Forgeot observed — 
and her nurse Angelique, 

Iter mother scarcely ever spoke to or noticed 
her; she seemed to wish to isolate the poor 
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child from all love or sympathy. But she could 
not destroy the warmth of her nature. She 
had a daily instructress, a stiff rigid teacher, 
who thought her duty ended when she had 
corrected the devoirs prepared, and administered 
a wholesome dose of reproofs to her very dili- 
gent pupil. C&ie was, too, really clever — no, 
€€ clever " is not the word. We all know plenty 
of clever children, without any love of learning 
in them ; hers was genuine thirst for knowledge, 
nor did she shrink from any pains necessary 
to acquire it In this, of course, her mother 
had no sympathy. A graceful manner, a " talent 
de socMti? were the only accomplishments a 
pretty woman required; but then these learned 
pursuits kept the girl quiet, and prevented her 
from being anxious either for dress or admira- 
tion. So Madame Forgeot was persuaded by old 
Dr. le Bris, an ancient friend of the family, and 
M. Forgeot's staunch ally, to give her daughter 
an English professor, a staid shabby-looking old 
gentleman enough, who wore spectacles and took 
snuff, but who appreciated the young girl's 
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talent, and fed her romance with an unsparing 
hand. 

So it happened that reading far more English 
than French books her imagination partook of 
their nature, and her whole character assumed 
a depth and fervour, uncommon among very young 
French girls. 

Her outwardly lonely childhood — for she had 
no young companions-had made C&ie find her 
chief happiness except when studying, or with 
her father, in a constant dream of affection ; and 
as the books she read were often far beyond 
her years, this had for some time past centred 
in an ideal being — a human perfection — who 
would love her with the devotion she felt her- 
self capable of. Often and often she would re- 
main for weeks in her school-room, with no 
change except being taken to mass on Sunday, 
or any other festival, by Ang&ique. No visit 
from either father or mother would disturb her 
lonely evenings — when her studies were pre- 
pared — there was nothing to break in upon her 
reveries. 
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And so the fatal dream-life went on ; outward 
things became to her the most unreal part of 
existence, her whole life grew into a dreamy 
longing for the realization of these visions of 
love and happiness. 

Perhaps after all, the books had not so much 
to do with it Few of the tenderest, most care- 
ful mothers guess the intense power of loving 
in the hearts of some very young girls; but 
then the privilege of giving vent to this in 
family endearments, the necessity of rousing the 
mind from its dreamy delight — for useful occu- 
pation or even the necessity of mixing and con- 
versing with those of their own age — counteracts 
the evil always attendant on a very ardent nature 
in a woman. 

Poor Cilie ! the warm caresses she would have 
bestowed on her mother and brother could only 
be lavished on her flowers. She knew instinc- 
tively that her father could not understand her. 
He was always kind, and gentle, and considerate ; 
but once or twice she had thrown her arms round 
him and kissed him, as she longed for hi'ip to 
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kiss her, and he had seemed startled at her 
vehemence, and begged her not to excite her- 
self. 

How icily the words and tone struck on her 
warm up-springing heart 

But Celie was not dull; there was a warmth 
and life about her that nothing could check, 
and which, under the name of forwardness and 
bad manners, caused Madame Forgeot always 
to forbid her to enter the drawing-room when 
guests were present 
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CHAPTER II. 

FLY-FISHING. 

Madame Fobgeot was at this time greatly in 
want of a new admirer ; she had either quarrelled 
with or worn out the generosity and patience 
of most of her lovers, and the idea of adding 
this distinguished, handsome, and, I am afraid 
I must add, rich friend of her husband's to the 
number of her worshipers, roused her vanity to 
action. 

"No," thought she, "C&ie shall not appear, 

she may be awkward, but there is no beauty like 

the devil's beauty — youth. I prefer a clear field. 

Nor do I wish to hate the child more than I do at 

present." 

Monsieur de Molin came, and the dinner passed 
off pleasantly enough. The dishes were well 
cooked, the wine excellent, and the flow of con- 
versation incessant. 
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There were a few other gueste, mostly gentle- 
man, the only two ladies besides the hostess being 
a widow and her sister, both middle-aged and 
ugly — for a Frenchwoman is Rarely plain— she 
is either charming in some way or other, or 
decidedly ugly. 

Madame Forgeot took very little notice of any- 
one but M. de Molin— ron whom she lavished all 
her powers of fascination. 

It was really provoking that she should only 
have formed his acquaintance on the eve of his 
departure; his fine statuesque head, commanding 
figure, and the perfect repose observable in every 
attitude, had strongly impressed her. Nor did 
he appear insensible to the attentions of his lovely 
hostess, under whose bewitching smiles his in- 
different, supercilious manner warmed almost into 
geniality. 

As he led her from the dinner-table, Madame 
Forgeot turned the conversation on his approach- 
ing departure. 

"And this Prefecture, you surely are not in 
earnest in accepting it" 

vol. i. 2 
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So much in earnest, madame, that this day 
three weeks I purpose leaving Paris, perhaps for 
some years." 

The lady assumed an attitude of charming 
despair as she sunk gracefully on the cushions of 
her sofa. 

"At your age," she said, her eyes filled with 
irresistible tenderness, " with your advantages, can 
you leave all that makes life more than vege- 
tation, of your own free will ? " 

€S But I am so tired of what you call ' life,' that 
I prefer to vegetate a little while; one will not 
meet with grace and beauty and sentiment," and 
he bowed admiringly, "but one may gain an 
accession of health and vigour which will com- 
pensate." 

€S Cruel, you think only of yourself; how many 
broken hearts and weeping eyes you leave behind 
— you care not" And his fair hostess's im- 
passioned gaze made even De Molin's languid 
pulses beat a little quicker. 

" I do not leave many in Paris to regret me, 
madame, unless it be my tradesmen; they, per- 
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haps, may weep a few salt tears, otherwise a 
drop more or less in the ocean of society is not 
commented on." 

"Why did I know you so late," murmured 
madame, tenderly. 

"But we have still three weeks in which to 
improve our acquaintance," said De Molin. 

"Yes," she replied. The suggestion was evi- 
dently consoling. 

" Who knows but by the end of that time you 
may have seen quite enough of me, and may no 
longer regret my absence." 

" Ah ! you wish me to pay you compliments; 
I am too sincere to flatter ; but perhaps, in your 
case, flattery would not overstep the truth." 

" On the contrary. I do not believe any 
human being ever knew another intimately, with- 
out being in some measure disenchanted from his 
first impression. We all, whether willingly or 
unconsciously, wear a mask; and it is a useful 
appendage. We can hide our own faults and 
laugh at those of our neighbour behind it." 

Madame Forgeot opened her eyes widely ; this 

2— a 
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kind of conversation did not amuse her. She 
was not in a philosophical mood. She replied, 
with a languishing smile: "But, monsieur, may 
we not sometimes discover greater attractions 
than we dreamed of? " 

"Possibly: but, after all, it matters little if 
the contrary be the case. Novelty is the only 
lasting charm of life. Why should one love long 
enough to beget ennui t " 

Madame Forgeot sighed. 

" A speech worthy of your inconstant sex ; 
but as our friendship is to have so short an 
existence, let us make it as long as we can. 
When shall I see you again ? " 

The glance that carried the words was warm 
enough to melt a glacier. 

The last of the guests had by this time de- 
parted, and poor old M. Forgeot was asleep in 
bis easy chair. 

De Molin rose, and bowing to his fair hostess 
asked her if she would receive him the next 
morning. 

So soon ? This was better than she expected, 
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for she had made up her mind that he was pro- 
vokingly cold, and would cost her far more 
trouble than she had at first anticipated; and 
she had been accustomed to such ready, devoted 
admirers. Certainly' his manner in making his 
request was provoking rather than encouraging, 
for although earnest and decided, he seemed 
perfectly aware it would not be refused. And 
it was with her most winning glance that she 
acceded to his request. 

Madame Forgeot had seldom experienced more 
mixed feelings of pleasure, annoyance, and un- 
certainty, than she did at the result of the 
evening. 

"He says his grandmother was an English- 
woman, and I can well believe it; he has all 
the cold exterior and majestic calmness of the 
haughty islanders ; but we will see if this snow 
will not melt." 

She looked at her fair self, for she was seated 
before a mirror while her maid Pauline brushed 
her long fair hair, an operation I imagine to be 
very conducive to meditation. I think it is Sir 
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Walter Scott who compares the disentangling 
of the silken tresses of one of his heroines to 
the same process with regard to the thoughts 
and ideas. As she recalled De Molin's distin- 
guished bearing, she felt more resolved than ever 
on conquest There might be greater difficulty 
in fascinating him than others, but then victory 
would be the more triumphant His conversa- 
tion, too, puzzled and amused her; it showed 
very little love for his kind; a light sarcastic 
spirit tinctured every remark ; but whether this 
proceeded from a disappointed heart, or from a 
supreme adoration of self, she did not trouble 
herself to inquire, and, perhaps, could not have 
decided had she tried; moreover, deep thinking 
wrinkles the forehead. Be it from whatever 
cause, it gave a bitter piquancy to his conver 
sation, and made it more agreeable. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE ROSE WALK. 



The summer was C&ie's season of enjoyment. 
At the time of which I am writing, about the end 
of July, M. Forgeot's family had sought shelter 
from the intense heat, in a villa residence not far 
from Paris — here they passed all the summer 
months. 

C&ie regarded the tastefully-laid out garden 
as her especial property. She loved her flowers 
with the passionate ardour of her nature, and 
often spent the whole day in watching them, 
lovingly removing the withered leaves from 
some, and propping and attending to the growth 
of others. Roses were her favourites, and there 
was a long trellised walk of them which termi- 
nated in the verandah that shaded the windows 
of her mother's sitting-room. 
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This was Cflie's constant resort when the 
blaze of the noonday sun made the rest of the 
garden uninhabitable — although she never went 
so far as the verandah, where some of the love- 
liest roses wreathed rich clusters temptingly 
in front of the windows, the blossoms almost 
more abundant than the leaves. 

Her one idea seemed to be to avoid her 
mother's eye — that mother, who to C&ie was 
like some beautiful unknown, beside whom she 
felt unworthy, timid, and awkward, and truly so. 
An unloving critical glance will often deprive 
the person on whom it rests of the power of 
moving easily, and in the very young self-Gon- 
sciousness is not a beautifier, unless in rare cases 
of consummate vanity* C&ie was free from 
this ; but her own wild grace of movement was 
checked in her mother's presence, by the wish to 
fashion it more after that mother's model, and 
s6 she became unintentionally affected before 
her. 

To-day the bright flood of sunshine kept C&ie 
longer than usual under the shadow of the rose 
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walk — diligently employed in training a lovely 
refractory spray of her dear flowers into a more 
upright position than they were by nature in- 
clined to adopt; their own weight was literally 
bending them earthwards. She looked very beau- 
tiftd while thus employed, flashed with the exer- 
tion of holding die blossom-loaded branch with one 
hand, while she fastened it with the other ; her dark 
fall eyes — (for although her other features closely 
resembled her mother's, both eyes and hair were 
dark) — were even brighter and more intensely 
fall of expression than usual, and her rich brown 
hair fell more wavily oyer her white forehead, 
as her hat had fallen off in her endeavour to 
reach a point of support Her mouth was rather 
wide, but the lips were expressively formed and 
exquisite in colour, and now parted with the 
exertion showed partially die pearly teeth between 
them. 

A footstep near her made her turn quickly. 
She knew it was not die dapper sprightly tread 
of her friend old Baptiste, the gardener. 

I beg your pardon for disturbing you so 
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suddenly," said M. de Molin, quickly, for Cflie 
looked as if she were about to make a hasty 
retreat, "and for spoiling so charming a pic- 
ture." 

C&ie blushed. 

"Your attitude just now was almost too ex- 
quisite for reality; but shall I not help you in 
fixing this straggler?" said he, good-naturedly, 
perceiving her excessive embarrassment. 

She looked more frightened than shy, for she 
had learned from Ang&ique on the previous day 
her father's wish, that she should see his old 
friend's son, and her mother's opposition, and 
guessing at once who the unknown was, she 
dreaded her anger for this unexpected encounter; 
besides, she had already divined that nothing 
irritated her mother so much as when she, by 
some chance or mischance, was seen by any male 
visitor. 

Like all dreamers, she had thought much of 
this guest she was forbidden to see, and had 
pictured him young— her own age— and now, 
while he was securing the rose-tree more firmly 
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than she had been able to do, she ventured to 
look in his face. How very old, and how cold- 
looking; but his haughty, nobly-shaped head 
excited her admiration. The next moment he 
turned again towards her, and his earnest 
admiring glance obliged her to give up her 
investigation. 

"I believe I am addressing Mdlle. Forgeot," 
he said, in a tone of marked deference, that poor 
Celie had never heard before. 

She bowed. 

"I could not be mistaken," continued De 
Molin, "the likeness to madame your mamma 
is so remarkable. She must be proud of such a 
living portrait." 

Celie crimsoned painfully, and De Molin saw 
his error. 

"You seem very fond of flowers?" 

" I love them dearly." 

" Especially roses, I have been told. Will you 
give me one of your treasures, I should greatly 
value it?" 

Celie looked up incredulous. 
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She felt pleased and vexed, at the same time 
pleased at so much interest shown in her, and yet 
her innate womanly feeling was mortified by his 
undisguised admiration. 

It seemed more that with which one would 
contemplate a picture, so self-confident and devoid 
of emotion* C&ie did not analyze it, but she felt 
humbled by it Still she gathered a cluster of 
crimson roses, saying timidly, as she presented 
them, that the tree was an especial favourite. 

" And have you any reason for the preference, 
beyond the rich colour of the blossoms? " 

" Oh, yes," said C&ie eagerly, " it repays my 
care more gratefully than any other ; it blooms 
earlier and later, and seems as if it could not give 
me too many of its exquisite flowers. Then the 
clusters bend down kindly just within my reach ; 
oh, it is truly loving," and in her enthusiasm she 
pulled down and kissed a spray of the rose- 
tree. 

De Molin was enchanted, so much freshness and 
simplicity with so much loveliness were quite new 
phases in a woman, accustomed as he was to 
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those who had passed through the ordeal of 
Parisian society. 

He had heard glowing accounts of the beauty 
of C&ie Forgeot from the old doctor who attended 
the family, and had resolved to see her. 

This was his motive in renewing an acquaint- 
ance with his father's old friend, and his inquiries 
about Ins children, particularly his daughter, had 
stimulated M. Forgeot to his unusual request for 
C&ie's presence at the dinner-table. 

M. de Molin had been much surprised and 
annoyed by her non-appearance, and now her 
evident ignorance of conventionalities, and her 
quick blush at the mention of her mother, made 
him guess the truth* 

He idolized beauty ; seldom had he seen a face 
that possessed so much, and yet of so intelligent 
a character, as that of C&ie, for very pretty faces 
are rarely expressive. Her manner though un- 
formed was graceful, and everything about her 
betokened refinement. 

He had resolved on marrying when he accepted 
the Prefecture of Droumar (as he was told all 
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prdfets should be married men), but he dreaded 
the restraint, expenses, and gallantries, which he 
imagined would attend his union with a Parisian, 
and to a Proven§ale he could not sacrifice himself* 

In marrying this young creature he should 
gratify his taste for the beautiful and retain his 
liberty. It was an idea to be entertained. 

S€ I believe," he said, after some minutes* silence, 
during which he had been affecting to adjust some 
branches of a white noisette, whose small creamy, 
but innumerable flowers contrasted well with the 
large crimson blooms of Celie's favourite among 
which they mingled, " I should have entered by 
the other gate " (he had come in by the small one 
in the hope of surprising C&ie in the garden, 
having heard of her passion for flowers), " and then 
I should have seen a bell. Now I must ask you, 
Mademoiselle, to take the trouble of conducting 
me to your mamma." 

C&ie hesitated and coloured. 

€€ I will show you mamma's room, and you can 
enter through the verandah ; the second window 
is always open," 
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She indicated it as she spoke, and, bowing, 
returned to the rose walk. 

He gave a steady scrutinizing glance at the 
retreating figure, and then having apparently 
made up his mind, stepped through the open 
window and entered the salon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A WICKED COMPACT. 

M. db Molin's practised eye was not deceived by 
the studied carelessness of Madame Forgeot's re- 
ception. It satisfied him as to the intention he 
had suspected in her the previous day, and showed 
him that he must open his subject guardedly. 

She was certainly a very beautiful woman, but 
there was an expression in her clear blue eyes 
that suggested a cold-blooded determination quite 
at variance with the soft feminine grace of every 
movement. 

Either on account of the heat, or to display her 
lovely form to more advantage, she was loosely 
draped in soft flowing India muslin, fastened, but 
not closely, round the throat with pale pink 
ribbons. She raised her eyes languidly when De 
Molin entered ; but continued her reclining 
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attitude, saying she felt quite exhausted by such 
a long continuance of warm weather. 

€S You, I suppose, rejoice in it." 

" And why should you imagine me so unsym- 
pathizing," he said, as with an admiring glance 
at her attitude he seated himself beside her sofa. 

u I had fancied your colder temperament might 
not suffer as those of a more fervent nature would 
do," she replied, looking at him, with a shade of 
melancholy reproach in eyes which now seemed 
full of liquid softness. De Molin felt puzzled as 
to how far it would be wise to let her proceed — he 
had intended to delay making his proposal about 
C&ie, as he disliked abrupt measures and would 
have preferred the way being a little opened for 
him; but he saw very plainly that Madame 
Forgeot had determined to claim him as her lover 
from the first, and although at another time he 
might have been quite willing to wear her chains 
for a season, yet just now his head was filled 
with C&ie; he wanted a wife, not a mistress, 
and he thought the sooner he was out of his 
false position the better. 
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" You have a charming retreat here," he said. 

" It is endurable now that Paris is lifeless, and 
far cooler, as you see we can admit air more freely." 

" And you receive it perfumed, too," said 
De Molin, gazing at the roses, as if C&ie's face 
were hovering among them. 

"Yes," said Madame Forgeot, "but for their 
scent I would not have those roses so near my 
window. I like gathered flowers, but growing 
ones harbour insects, caterpillars especially," and 
the lady shuddered. 

"You fear lest the caterpillars should mistake 
between the roses without and the roses within 
your chamber — is it not so ? " 

Madame drooped her eyelids and would have 
blushed had she possessed the power. Why is 
a blush so rare on the cheek of a woman turned 
five and thirty ? I am not speaking of Madame 
Forgeot; vividly as she retained her youthful 
charms, she had neither innocence nor sensibility 
sufficient; but whether the skins or the feelings 
of women thicken at that age I know not — cer- 
tainly, they seldom blush. 
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"But," he continued, "among your roses I 
found a creature far more charming than a 
caterpillar." 

Madame Forgeot started. 

" From the great likeness, I imagine the young 
lady I saw to be your daughter— -or, probably, 
a younger sister, for she appears too old for the 
former." 

She did not answer; he looked up, and felt 
chilled by the cold malice concentrated in those 
blue eyes. 

" She is a mere child," she said, after a pause, 
and in a constrained voice, "but is so forward in 
manner that I am not much surprised at your 
having mistaken her age." 

De Molin felt annoyed and piqued out of 
his usual indifference that any one, especially a 
woman, should dare to challenge his taste, for he 
was completely fascinated by C&ie's manner, and 
he replied with unusual warmth — 

" You must excuse me if I cannot agree with 
you, madame, in calling such charming innocence 
and freshness by such a hard name." 

3—2 
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She smiled, bnt it was not a pleasant anile. 
"You are Terr kind to find excuse for the 
poor child, while all who hare seen her hare 
been so loud in their condemnation, that I 
rarely venture on presenting her to a stranger 
now." 

" You astonish me more and more. 9 
"I assure you I hare been told," and her 
manner became gradually more excited, "that 
she has neither heart, spirit, nor understanding." 
De Molin looked impatient — 
" But you, her mother, must be the best judge 
— why listen to false accusations ? n 

" / do not presume to be so much wiser than 
my neighbours; you know mothers are prover- 
bially partial judges. How can I tell how she 
appears to others ? " 

" But when she is really so amiable and 
beautiful, what matters what is said of her?" 

"She is so cold and reserved," said Madame 
Forgeot, in a tone that savoured strongly of hate 
and contempt, " that it is difficult to know much 
about her — but it does not signify, she is about 
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to enter the convent of Les Soeurs Grises as a 
postulant." 

"Can you give up your only daughter so 
easily?" 

" Ah, you little know all I have undergone ! 
But it is the dear child's own wish." 

She had just originated the idea in the hope 
of distracting De Molin's attention from her 
daughter. To her surprise and secret rage, he 
returned to the subject — 

" Why do you not marry her instead?- I should 
have thought it the best way of providing for a 
daughter." 

Madame Forgeot's anger could hardly be sup- 
pressed, but she tried to reply calmly — 

(t Her father's extravagance has made complete 
shipwreck of any provision for such an event ; 
even if any one could be found to marry her, — 
she is portionless." 

" I should not fear that as an obstacle ; on the 
contrary, I imagine some one might offer you a 
dowry for such a treasure of loveliness." He had 
heard of the lady's notorious cupidity. 
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At the mention of her daughter's beanty a 
fearful expression crossed Madame Forgeot's face : 
it made De Molin pause; at the same time he 
felt quite heroic that he was about to deliver 
C&ie from such hard nurture. 

She looked inquiringly at him, but made no 
reply. 

" Surely you would accept such a proposal 
rather than separate yourself for ever from your 
only daughter, as you must in placing her in a 
convent?" 

"The separation would indeed be very ter- 
rible," she said, with a sigh, when he paused so 
long that she was compelled to reply ; " but there 
is no probability of any one making so unheard- 
of a proposal." 

" You are mistaken, madame ; a friend of mine 
would be quite willing to marry Mademoiselle 
CMlie on the terms I have suggested." 

Madame Forgeot's eyes glittered with an evil 
lustre. 

te But would he be a desirable husband for my 
child? You must excuse a mother's anxiety, 
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monsieur. I could not consign C&ie to an un- 
deserving person." 

This, after her previous looks and words, and 
sundry hints he had gathered from the old doctor, 
was almost too much for De Molin, but he was 
determined to attain his object, and he knew 
Madame Forgeot well enougli by this time to see 
that to effect this he must be careful not to offend 
her. 

"I know my friend would be acceptable to 
you, madame; my only doubt was whether the 
money he proposed would be so likewise." 

Madame Forgeot mused for several minutes. 

(t Truly, it is a very singular proposal, and 
from a stranger, too ! I do not understand it — 
nor how he can have seen C&ie; now-a-days 
men do not marry penniless girls without know- 
ing what they are like." 

"Well, then, I must be more explicit; the 
proposed sum is ten thousand francs." 

The lady's eyes flashed with joyful surprise, her 
whole manner changed, and turning graciously to 
De Molin, she said — 
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"And the name of this rich — this ardent — 
unknown ? " 

" I represent him, madame," said De Molin, and 
he rose and bowed. 

She looked very angry, and the next moment 
so spiteful that he feared he had lost all chance of 
C<Hie. 

She threw herself back on the sofa, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

" I did not think our friendship was to end so 
soon," she sobbed reproachfully. 

"Nor will it," said De Molin, gently, and 
drawing one of the fair hands away, he kissed it 
respectfully. "Consider how I am situated — I 
must marry at once. I would rather marry your 
daughter than any one else." He laid a tender 
stress on the your. "So devoted a mother as 
yourself must consider marriage the happiest 
destiny for your child, and pardon me if I suggest 
that she too closely resembles you, not to prove 
a dangerous rival should she remain here." 
Madame Forgeot winced under the double sting. 
" I propose to remove Mademoiselle C&ie, to give 
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her a happy, wealthy home, and to be for ever 
bound to one whom I so devotedly admire as her 
mother." 

Her vanity and her avarice were still having a 
fierce battle. 

" I will think over it." 

" Pardon me if I appear urgent ; but I must 
have an answer now." 

"You cannot be decided — you have scarcely 
seen the child," she said, bitterly. 

" I am not long in coming to a decision : I 
entreat you, madame, to follow my example. As 
mademoiselle resembles you so closely in form, 
I feel convinced the likeness holds good in all 
else." 

She sighed tenderly. It really was very hard 
to give up so desirable a lover ; but ten thousand 
francs sure and certain, were not to be lightly 
rejected by a lady who owed nearly as much to 
her milliner. She was deeply, cruelly mortified, 
and saw no means of revenging herself. 

€t I can scarcely give you an immediate answer 
without consulting Monsieur Forgeot" 
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De Molin smiled. He felt . his power now, 
and did not hesitate to assert it. 

" Monsieur Forgeot, madame, is sore to concur 
in everything that your unerring wisdom dictates." 

** Then I must speak also to Celie herself — for 
I suppose even so ardent a lover would not 
force her inclinations ? " 

"So well-trained a daughter as yours must 
be willing to obey her parents in all things. Do 
not hesitate — give me your answer now. Circum- 
stances might occur to carry me from Paris sooner 
than I at first anticipated, and thus I might never 
have the pleasure of renewing this proposal." 

He spoke slowly and calmly ; but in too 
decided a tone to leave his meaning in doubt. 
She felt it must be now or never. 

"I will mention your wishes to my husband 
and daughter." 

De Molin seemed not to hear, but continued — 

" I should wish the marriage to take place in 
a fortnight, for my time grows short So much 
haste will, of course, necessitate greater expen- 
diture, and as it will be occasioned by me, you 
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must allow me to place this in your hands." 
He wrote something in pencil on an envelope, 
and then placing a folded paper inside, he laid 
it beside her. 

(S I will present myself to Mademoiselle Forgeot 
as soon as I return from Droumar, where I go to 
give orders for her reception. On the marriage 
day I shall have the honour of presenting to you, 
madame, the sum I mentioned. Adieu, madame ; 
a thousand thanks for your kind compliance." 

Madame Forgeot let him depart almost with- 
out a word : she had been humbled in every way, 
and by a man whom she had mentally vowed 
should be her slave. 

Still she felt composed when she glanced at 
the envelope he had given her, on which was 
written " To provide all things necessary for the 
wife of the pr&et of Droumar." Within was a 
bill for a very handsome amount. 

She felt no shame now; she only began to 
calculate how much she could manage to reserve 
for herself out of the munificent gift, besides the 
price promised her for C&ie. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN OMEN. 



" But, Ang&ique, dear, I shall often come and 
see you, and perhaps you may come and see me 
some day. Oh, if you could live with me 
altogether." 

"That would be a rare plan, Mademoiselle 
C&ie," said Ang&ique, her face covered with her 
apron, and her shoulders heaving with sobs ; " but 
it will never be — never. I am too much wanted 
here. Why, bless you, child," and she left off 
sobbing to wipe her eyes and stare amazedly 
at C&ie, " how do you think they could manage 
here without me; pouf! the whole house would 
be turned topsy-turvy in no time, and I should 
like to know what would become of Monsieur 
and M. Henri," and she planted her arms a-kimbo 
fiercely. 
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"No, dear Ang&ique, it would be selfish to 
want to take you with me ; but I feel so babyish 
when I think of it all. I shall not know what 
dresses, or what bonnets to wear if you are not 
by to tell me ; and as to ordering the dinner ! " 

" Bah — bah — bah 1 And I should like to know 
why the wife of Monsieur le Prtfet of Droumar 
need trouble herself about such trifles; your 
maid will arrange madame's toilette, it is her 
business, Mademoiselle C&ie; and your cook 
will arrange your carte; but what I fret about, 
dear child, is your going away. I hope you 
will be happy," and she began to sob afresh. 
Yes, I think I shall," said Celie, dreamily. 
Oh, of course you will be happier than you 
have been here, but I hope M. Gustave will be 
kind to you," and the poor woman absolutely 
howled in her agony of grief. 

Cflie threw her arms round her old nurse's neck. 

" I think he loves me very much, but no one 
will ever love me better than you have done. I 
dare not tell you, darling Ang&ique, all I feel at 
parting from you. I scarcely can make up my 
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mind to leave you." Her voice faltered here. 
" What I said just now about missing you, was in 
joke, you know ; it is your love I shall miss." 

Henri's voice calling for Ang&ique here sum- 
moned the latter, and C&ie was left alone to 
resume her dream over her future life. 

It would be difficult to say exactly with what 
feelings she received the news of her marriage ; 
perhaps the first were those of dread, for her im- 
pression of De Molin in the garden had not been 
very favourable, but she speedily returned to the 
visionary idea she had previously conceived of 
him, and insensibly he took the place of her ideal, 
and became invested by her glowing fancy with 
all the perfections she had so long secretly 
worshipped. Here was at length a living breath- 
ing being, on whom she could exhaust the deep 
treasures of love so long stored in her young 
heart, and she might do so without reserve, for 
Ang&ique, to whom her mother had deputed the 
task of announcing her destiny, had enlarged on 
the passionate love entertained for her by her 
future husband, and when he was presented to 
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her, his extreme gentleness and ardent admiration 
seemed to confirm this assertion. 

She now stood thinking about him. In two 
days more, he would be her husband. It would 
be very painful to leave her father and Angflique ; 
perhaps when she was away her mother's heart 
might soften. For a moment she thought, with 
a feeling of relief, of being free from the fierce 
rebukes and scornful gibes that were sure to 
follow the slightest inadvertence in her presence. 
Would M. de Molin ever find fault with her, she 
wondered — no, the idol of her dreams never did. 
Their whole life would be an existence of love, 
more like heaven than earth. 

She had seen little of him, for a well-bred 
French girl never sees her fiance but in the 
presence of her mother, and Madame Forgeot 
seemed to impose a restraint on De Molin, he 
spoke little to C&ie in these interviews, although 
his eyes were sufficiently eloquent 

She rambled out into the garden — to the rose 
walk, where she had first seen him, and there she 
found the old gardener, Baptiste, lamenting over 
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her favourite rose-tree, which had been blown 
down in the night 

He looked up at her, and shook his head 
mournfully. 

" I do not think it is much hurt ; is it, Baptiste ? 
a few supports will make it all right again." 

" Ah, mademoiselle, you do not care for rose- 
trees now." 

u Why not, pire Baptiste," said C&ie, laughing 
at the old man's wobegone expression, about 
what to her appeared a trifling injury. 

"All," he groaned, "you used to love roses, 
mademoiselle." 

" And so I do still, and I shall want you to send 
me some plants, particularly from this one, for my 
new garden." 

*' You will not care for gardens any more," 
sighed the old gardener, in piteous tones. 

u Why, Baptiste, what is the matter with you 
to-day ? 1 intend to have a beautiful garden full 
of roses; I don't say such roses as these, because 
you know, dear Baptiste, no one could grow 
them as well as you do, but still they will be roses.* 
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The gardener sighed again heavily, but did not 
reply, and C&ie strolled round to the other side of 
the garden, where, under a species of arbour, 
covered with jasmine, she seated herself to pursue 
her dreams of the future undisturbed. 

Baptiste's meditations were soon interrupted. 

"Here, master gardener, where are you, I 
want you ? " 

"Peste! You had better come and look for 
me," the gardener growled internally, but his 
habitual politeness came to his assistance. 

" Well, Madame Ang&ique, and what do you 
want with Baptiste ? " 

"Good morning, Monsieur Baptiste,'' and off 
went the old gentleman's cap as by magic. " I 
want some flowers for the drawing-room, if you 
please." 

"I am very sorry, but monsieur told me he 
would have all the flowers saved for Thursday — 
the marriage-day." 

" I only want a few, and they are for madame, 
so they must be good ones; but, mercy me, 
Baptiste, what makes you so dismal; it doesn't 
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suit you at all, that it doesn't, you look as if 
we were going to have a funeral, instead of a 
wedding." 

Baptiste was a little old man, extremely like 
a toy mandarin, with a dark blue blouse, and 
round gold ear-rings in his ears. 

He sighed heavily as Ang&ique spoke, and 
certainly his melancholy expression did not seem 
to fit well on his round, jolly-looking face. 

" Dame / what's the man sighing for I " 

"It's grievous to me, Madame Ang&ique, I 
mean no disrespect, quite the contrary — " he laid 
his hand on his heart, and bowed ; "but still it is 
grievous to me to see a young girl like made- 
moiselle leaving home without any sorrow." 

" For shame, Monsieur Baptiste, how dare you 
say such a thing I " 

"Pardon me, I only say the truth; I fear her 
new friend has quite rubbed all the old ones out 
of her heart." 

Ang&ique snapped her fingers at him ; I believe 
she longed to box his ears. He certainly looked 
very pragmatical and foolish, as he stood one hand 
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resting on his spade (for he had not attempted 
to raise the prostrate rose-tree, hut only bent 
lamenting oyer it,) and the forefinger of the other 
raised in grave warning. 

"Ah, hah! how imbecile you are to suppose 
an old goose like yon can guess what passes in 
young ladies' hearts ; you take care of the hearts 
of your cabbages and lettuces, that's the best thing 
ypu can do, and see that the lettuces don't run 
to seed." 

"You may laugh at me, Madame Ang&ique, 
but come here ; now tell me, what do you think 
of that," he pointed to the fallen rose-tree. 

" What do I think of that ! " and she set her 
arms a-kimbo, and planted her right foot forward, 
her favourite attitude when provoked. " Nothing, 
there ! but I know what I think of you." 

€C And what may that be? You had better say 
it, you'll burst else," said offended Baptiste. 

Ang&ique tossed her head. 

" That you're lazier than ever and as helpless 
as a beetle on its back, or you wouldn't let this 
rose-tree draggle in the dirt while you're moral- 
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izing over what you don't understand, and what 
doesn't concern you at all." 

" It's a bad omen," persisted the old man, 
shaking his head, " and Mademoiselle C^lie would 
have cried about it a month ago, and to-day she 
seems to think nothing of it" 

"Well, and oughtn't you to be glad to see 
the poor child happy and light-hearted for the 
first time in her life. I've no patience with you : 
you are as selfish as a hedgehog and as jealous as 
Blue Beard. I believe you thought she was a 
plant made to grow in the garden just how you 
liked. I wonder you never took your pruning 
knife to her by mistake." 

" If I were to take it to your tongue," snarled 
the gardener, as Ang^lique paused for breath, 
" it would do no harm, I reckon. It goes along 
faster than strawberry runners." 

"You may say what you like of me, and 
welcome, Monsieur Baptiste, but not of my 
child." 

" I'm not finding fault with her, I'm only telling 
you I wish she'd care about omens. There's 
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something strangely sudden a 1 out this mar- 
riage." 

But Ang&ique would not submit to his criti- 
cisms. She told him to confine his observations 
to his plants, and, if he wanted to moralize, let 
it be among the slugs and snails and woodlice, 
which, as she justly remarked, did a deal more 
damage in the garden than the fall of any rose- 
tree. 

To tell the truth, Ang&ique had had her own 
misgivings also, but she kept them bravely to 
herself. She did not fear that Celie would forget 
her early friends — the good woman's own heart 
was too large for this — but she did not much 
like Monsieur de Molin, nor could she understand 
the suddenness of the marriage. 

She fancied, too, that no good could come to 
C&ie from anything in which her mother took 
so active a part, and yet she said to herself that 
the father, who dearly loved his child, seemed 
equally pleased with it ; there was clearly no use 
in her striving to oppose it, and, after all, she 
might be wrong. At any rate, she would not say 
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a word to the child, bat she would tell Monsieur 
de Molin before he started what a treasure he 
possessed, and that he must be very kind to his 
wife and take great care of her. When she had 
obtained the flowers from Baptiste, she left him to 
continue his sighs and groans over the fallen rose- 
tree, and went to see after some of the preparations 
for C&ie's departure; for, contrary to French 
habits, she was to leave home early on the day 
following the marriage. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DREAMER AWAKENED. 

Ih a richly furnished morning room near the city 
of Droumar a young lovely woman sat apparently 
reading; really, she was far more occupied in 
watching the countenance of the other tenant of 
the apartment than the volume before her. 

After about an hour spent either in repressing 
some bitter feeling, or in summoning courage for 
some unusual effort, she at last roused herself 
and walked across to the opposite sofa on which 
her husband lay, reading (me of Balzac's novels. 
He must have felt her gentle approach, but he 
remained as if unconscious of it 

" Gustave," she said timidly, and she bent over 
and kissed his forehead. 

He looked up and smiled coldly. 

* There, C&ie, that will do ; now leave me in 
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peace. I am really for a wonder interested in 
my story. " 

She must have been used to this— or she ex- 
pected some such repulse — for she did not look 
hurt or surprised; hut remained with one arm 
round his neck, looking steadfastly at him. 

He, on the contrary, was evidently startled out 
of his apathy by her persistence. 

" What do you want ? " he said freezingly. 

" What," cried C&ie, flinging both arms round 
him, and hiding her face on his bosom* " Oh, 
Gustave, only two months your wife and I have 
offended you already ; tell me, I implore you tell 
me," she continued, sinking on her knees and 
gazing at him with eyes full of sorrowful tender- 
ness, " what I have done." 

Monsieur de Molin looked thoroughly an- 
noyed. 

" I don't understand you, Cflie. There, pray 
sit down, and do not excite yourself so foolishly, 
you have never offended me hitherto, but nothing 
offends me like a scene or an uncalled-for explana- 
tion; it shows a want both of discretion and tact 
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which I had not expected in you. Tou are not 
a child now,' pray compose yoursel£" 

A less passionate or more selfish nature would 
have shrunk away like a snail at such a rebuff; 
but C&ie's intense longing to penetrate and gain 
the inmost heart of her husband, whom she still 
tried to imagine her ideal — she would not, she 
could not, believe his daily increasing coldness 
sprang from anything but her own fault — over- 
came all fear, all restraint; she seized his hand, 
and, holding it tightly in hers, 

" I must have offended," she repeated, forcing 
herself to speak slowly ; when the burning words 
of love were rushiug to her lips like fiery lava. 
t€ When first we were married you could not bear 
me out of your sight; whenever I entered the room 
you had always a fond embrace or tender words 
for me. Now you stay away whole days and 
sometimes nights. Gustave, darling, adored hus- 
band, tell me the reason of all this ; tell me how 
again to be to you what I was at first. I am very 
young, and ignorant, and childish I know, but, 
indeed, you do not half know how dearly I love 
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you/' and she buried her face in the hand she still 
held, and covered it with kisses. 

Had Monsieur de Molin looked at her in all the 
wild abandon of her despairing love he surely 
must have felt some compunction; as it was he 
seemed rather disturbed. He released himself 
gently from her fond clasp, and took a few turns 
up and down the room. 

" C&ie," he said at last, t€ we must understand 
each other better; you have been a good little 
wife to me, and will be still so, I have no doubt, 
and I consider I have in return treated you with 
every kindness and attention; but you do not 
appear to understand the true relation between 
husbands and wives. For a few days or weeks 
they are sometimes lovers ; after that, if they are 
amiable, and the wife is a discreet person who 
knows better than to interfere with her husband's 
arrangements, they subside into a calm friendship, 
infinitely preferable to the feverish excitement of 
ungoverned passion, and far less troublesome. I 
like you just as well as ever, although I do not 
express it in the same ardent manner. Neither 
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do I expect you to exhaust yourself in endless 
caresses, which at last would weary and annoy 
me; it is better to leave them off before they 
become tiresome." 

He paused here, but Celie made no answer ; so 
he continued, without looking at her — 

" This scene must never be repeated — never — it 
would entirely alienate me. I should be ashamed 
of having married a person who had so little self- 
government." 

There was another pause. 

He turned sharply round, for during his speech 
he had been slowly pacing up and down in front 
of the large window, and looked at C^lie. 

She had risen to her feet, and stood with 
clasped hands and parted lips, her teeth tightly 
shut, drinking in every word. She seemed a 
statue, so frozen in its utter hopelessness was 
the fixed gaze of her beautiful eyes. 

De Molin at last felt a little alarmed. 

w Celie," he said, loudly, then going nearer 
he took her hand; but she shudderingly with- 
drew it, and passed it across her brow, as if to 
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clear away some veil from her brain. Then 
she looked up at her husband. 

" It is over," she said ; u I thank you for your 
lesson, I will not offend again." 

De Molin was puzzled, but her calmness re- 
assured him ; he kissed her rather more warmly 
than usual, told her she was a good girl, and 
quitted the room. 

For a long while C^lie remained standing 
where he had left her; then she sank down on 
the sofa, in a sort of stupor, which lasted long 
before tears came to her relief. 

He had not spoken passionately, but calmly 
and slowly ; he was in earnest, in terrible earnest, 
and meant what he said. 

She rose from the couch almost in frenzy, and 
walked up and down with quick excited steps, 
her thoughts breaking into passionate words. 

"Is there no love in the world? or am I 
gifted so unnaturally that I find all others cold 
to me ? My God, my God ! let me die ; I can- 
not live without love. Before I knew love my 
life was better ; I felt dissatisfied, still my father 
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really loved me, and Ang&ique too. But my 
dream has been once fulfilled — I have been loved, 
idolized, worshipped ; oh, it is much worse to live 
without it now." 

She paused, exhausted, and was silent for some 
time. 

"What can I do, I cannot live with Gustave 
now, if I may not love him ; I feel as if I have 
been worshipping a false god. Is he what I 
have thought him, or what he says he is him- 
self; was his love for me mere admiration and 
passion, and now that — that — has passed away, 
am I thrown aside like a plaything? Oh, if 
Angelique were here she would tell me what 
to do; but then I may not speak against my 
husband to any one. 

€t Yes, it is true, before a thing really happens, 
I have noticed one always has two or three 
warnings of what is coming. At least three 
times before this, I have summoned courage to 
ask Gustave why he was so changed, although 
I did not speak as if I meant it seriously, for 
he has changed entirely lately. Perhaps it was 
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wrong to speak at all, perhaps if I had gone 
on without complaint he might have grown fond 
of me again; but no-— no — no, my heart tells 
me this would have failed also, we should both 
have assumed a habit of outward coldness ten 
times more difficult to break through then than 
now. Oh, my heart ! my heart ! why does it not 
break instead of throbbing so wildly, so madly. 
I feel as the waves must feel when they fling 
their heart's treasures against some stupendous 
and rocky cliff — they strive in vain to fold it in 
their wreathing arms. Sometimes leaping as I 
have often seen them high in the air in their 
vain attempts ; the rock heeds them not, and 
they fall exhausted at his feet, becoming more 
timid at each approach, and at last retiring alto- 
gether; why when last I saw the sea did this 
image rise to my mind so forcibly. I knew 
nothing of love then. It must have been a fore- 
boding of what was to come. And if I leave 
Gustave where can I go — home? No," she 
shuddered, "that would indeed be misery now," 
and again there was a long sobbing pause. 
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She thought over her husband's words, striv- 
ing to recollect them exactly, and the longer 
she thought over them the more real they 
appeared; her father and mother had never 
seemed to love each other, at least not in her 
presence — but at seventeen one is apt to reject 
precedents, and to believe that all will be as 
one wishes. Now she had lost all trust, all 
hope. Was her fond dream utterly false, was 
there no love on earth in married life except 
what her husband had said, was the rest of 
hers to consist in a repetition of monotonous 
duties to be coldly rendered and as coldly 
received ? 

He was much more clever than she was, and 
he ought to know. Unhappily, she was wrong 
here. Gustave de Molin was a man of me- 
diocre talent and large self-esteem, a slave to 
the opinion of his particular world; he was of 
course well versed and got up in that world's 
general information and tenets, but— every one 
who lived with him must hold the same creed 
and move in precisely the same beaten path. 

vol. l. 5 
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These are the men who dread and ridicule talent 
in a woman, and wisely, because they know how 
much keener is woman's penetration than man's 
in detecting €t the ass in the lion's skin ; " these 
are the men who purposely marry silly small- 
minded wives. Woe to the latter if their lords, 
as in Gustave's case, make a mistake and dis- 
cover too late that inexperience will sometimes 
disguise considerable depth of intellect 

C&ie slept that night the leaden sleep of one 
on whom a heavy sorrow rests. She wakened 
next morning with a dead weight at her heart — 
her religious training had been, like all else, 
neglected, and, but for Ang&ique's care, she 
would have had no moral training whatever. 
She had submitted to her mother's unkindness 
and tyranny with a passive belief that it was 
her destiny not to be loved. But now, as she 
said, she could no longer think this. In the past 
two months she had sprung from a dreamy child 
into an ardent, loving woman. All the feelings 
of her nature were roused to rebellion. Sub- 
mission or resignation to her lot seemed impossible 
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*— resistance as useless. And why was her cup 
of joy to be dashed to earth scarcely tasted. 
What had she done to be thus marked out for dis- 
like and unhappiness? Her pulses throbbed, her 
cheeks glowed, the quick blood ran scorchingly 
through her veins; but Ce'lie's was not a proud 
nature and this could not last long. 

She beat down the angry self-asserting thoughts, 
and told herself it was fated so to be; that her 
nature was too weak to hold the affections of 
any with so firm a grasp as to retain them ; that 
Gustave saw and despised what, in truth, she 
had never hidden from him — her shyness, her 
dread of being slighted or overlooked, the name- 
less fear of, she could not have told what, that 
set her nerves quivering under her outward self- 
possession when with strangers or those whom 
she imagined disliked her, and, above all, her 
passionate longing to be loved. 

"Ah," she thought, "why did I not try to 
be like some of the tall, fair-haired women in 
romances, who never let even their husbands 
know the ftdl extent of their love; but, instead 

5—2 
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of this, like a foolish, heedless child, I poured out 
all the treasures of my heart at once, and I have 
nothing left to charm him with." 

In her utter misery, she blamed herself more 
than her husband. The notion that her deep, 
ardent love might have been strong enough to fix 
his unchangeably never occurred to her. 
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CHAPTER II. 

C£UE FINDS A FRIEND. 

" Ah, my dear Madame de Molin, I have been 
coming to see you for a whole week ; but I have 
suffered so much from cold, that I have been 
too dull to visit a charming young bride like 
you." 

C&ie sighed heavily, and showed none of the 
customary cheerfulness with which she received 
her good old neighbour, Madame de Crespigny. 
The old lady saw it, but had her own reasons 
for not remarking upon her depression. 

" You must not stay in-doors this lovely day, 
to talk to an old woman like me* I know you 
are alone, for I heard this morning that Monsieur 
de Molin had gone to Blois to fetch Mademoiselle 
Victoire, and that they were not expected to 
return till this evening, so you must come and 
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spend the afternoon in my garden and look at 
my fig-trees — figs, ah, I will show you figs — what 
you call figs in the north we call turnips here." 
The old lady laughed merrily, and C&ie felt 
roused from the lethargy of sullen despair that 
had been creeping over her since her husband's 
departure, by the bright venerable face that 
wore so mild and sweet an expression, although 
it bore the traces of deep sorrow. 

"Yes; I will come with you, dear Madame 
de Crespigny. I have not been out for some days, 
the sunshine will do me good." 

The old lady's garden was near at hand, for 
the Prefecture was situated without the city walls, 
and though the heat of the afternoon sun had 
passed, they were glad to rest themselves under 
a huge Spanish chestnut, planted at the entrance 
of the garden. 

€€ You are fond of flowers, I know, my dear 
Madame de Molin." 

t€ Yes, I am very fond of them." 

C&ie's thoughts flashed back to the rose walk, 
where the same question had been asked her 
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She scarcely heard the old lady say, "I like 
young people to be fond of flowers," and she 
continued to herself, as she looked compassion- 
ately and tenderly at C&ie's troubled countenance. 
" It may lead to higher things." 

"Poor child," she thought, "you have, if I 
mistake not, too much feeling for your lot — you 
ought to be marble." 

"You must have a clever gardener," said C&ie, 
rousing from thought, after she had sat silent 
for some time, "he seems to keep roses so late 
in blossom." 

« Ah, my man Alexis is no ordinary gardener, 
you ought to know Alexis, he would amuse 
you." 

" I wonder if he is like our old Baptiste ? " 

" He is not old at all ; he is young and hand- 
some, and a great favourite with all the neigh- 
bouring femmes de chambre. There he goes, 
leading my old horse to the stable." 

" But does your horse pass through your house 
every time he goes out?" inquired C&ie, in 
astonishment, as she saw a fat Flemish horse 
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emerge from the back door of Madame de 
Crespigny's pretty cottage. 

"Yes: he always goes in and out the front 
way ; there is no other entrance. He could not 
pass through the door we entered, he is too fat, 
and by the road it is a long way round from this 
gate to the front door." 

"But you do not take your carriage through 
the house," said C&ie. 

"No, the coach-house is opposite, so Alexis 
takes the horse to it. Why, you seem quite 
amused — these things are common occurrences 
with us in the south; we avoid superfluous 
expenses. I dare say even in your luxurious 
mansion, you miss some of the refinements you 
have been used to ? " 

"No," said C&ie. "Monsieur de Molin sent 
people from Paris who provided everything ; " her 
eyes filled with tears as she thought, " How easily 
I could bear discomfort and poverty, if with them 
I had love." 

Madame de Crespigny did not say how thank- 
ful you ought to be to so kind a husband. She 
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had heard a good deal more about Gustave de 
Molin than his young wife had. She was a 
distant relative of his. Her son, for whom she 
wore deep mourning, had been Pr&et of Droumar, 
and as he was unmarried she had until lately 
inhabited the Prefecture, and had learned from 
him much of the character of his cousin Gustave, 
as they had both been at college together. 

" You lived in our house formerly," said C&ie, 
rousing herself. There was so much kindness 
about the old lady that she felt attracted to her in 
spite of her resolution never to try to love any- 
one again* " I often feel as if we were intruders 
who had turned you out, dear Madame de 
Crespigny." 

"My good child," said the old lady, whose 
voice faltered, " you must be good to have such 
thoughts, but it would give me no pleasure to be 
there without F&ix. I took this cottage because 
we lived in it together when first we came to 
Droumar; the last Pr^fet had been an absentee, 
and the Prefecture was so sadly dilapidated that it 
took some months to make it habitable. We 
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were very happy here, F&lx and I; he used often 
to garden in the summer evenings while I worked. 
It was like a short holiday, he brought no official 
life here ; that he left at his bureau, and seemed 
almost a boy when he rejoined me." 

C&ie had been looking at her while she spoke, 
and was surprised at her cheerful serene ex- 
pression. 

" He was very dear to you, was he not ? " she 
said, abruptly. 

Madame de Crespigny did not answer directly. 

€€ He was my only son," she said, at last, " and 
he was in everything exactly like his fother." 

C£lie felt more and more ' surprised, she was 
sure from Madame de Crespigny's manner that 
she had dearly loved both her husband and her 
son, and if so, how could she go on cheerfully 
living without them. What could life be to her 
now; surely her lot was almost worse than her 
own— at any rate it was more hopeless. But 
perhaps she was selfish, perhaps she found a 
personal enjoyment in existence unknown to 
C&ie, and yet, as she called to mind her simple 
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dress and frugal style of living, she reproached 
herself for the thought She sat meditating in 
this way while the old lady remained as if lost in 
the ideas recalled by her last words, but at length 
she could no longer resist the question — 

" How can you endure life now, it must be 
so dreary and lonely with no one to love ? " 

" There is always One to love," said Madame 
de Crespigny, gravely, " and if we will, there are 
always some of His creatures on whom we may 
bestow our affection. Besides, my child, if our 
happiness here were too intense, do you think we 
should long after the happiness of Heaven. I 
try to think that my beloved husband and my 
F&ix are taken from me, not as a punishment 
for having loved them too much, but to draw my 
heart after them to its only safe rest" 

C&ie listened in amazement ; it seemed as if a 
new world of ideas were opened to her. Was it 
possible, then, that Madame de Crespigny thought 
sorrow and trouble good things— things likely in 
the end to make people happy. What nonsense 
this must be ! — as if her sorrow would ever make 
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her happy — as if this dull aching at her heart 
could ever be healed ; no, no ! it was useless to 
expect it. Madame de Crespigny was old, probably 
she had not very strong feelings, and then her 
husband had most likely always loved her — but 
must not this have made his loss harder to 
bear? 

Truth, albeit swathed and muffled in the 
swaddling clothes of moral ignorance, was striv- 
ing hard to get a hearing, and as the mind to 
which it sought access was untrammelled with 
the bands of conventionality it had a fair chance 
of success. 

Her old friend did not disturb C&ie's reverie, 
she rose gently from the rustic seat, and, taking 
a small basket that hung on one of its knotted 
contortions, she disappeared behind a thick hedge 
of oleanders, all rose-coloured with perfumed 
blossoms. 

When she returned the basket was filled with 
purple figs surrounded by a spray of vine- 
leaves, from which depended two bunches of ripe 
grapes. 
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C&ie thanked her — 

" They arealmost too lovely to eat ! " How- 
ever, she soon confessed that in the north she had 
never tasted either figs or grapes to equal these. 
€€ I suppose it is the comparative absence of sun- 
shine that makes the difference," she said. "I 
wonder whether the outward climate penetrates 
the human system in the same way — I mean, 
whether you southern people are brighter and 
more cheerful than we are in the north." 

S€ I think the common people are decidedly gayer. 
I do not imagine they are on the whole happier, 
because theirs is the bliss of ignorance and idle- 
ness, and yet one should not lightly condemn the 
butterfly spirit, even if it proceeds from no higher 
motive than that of self-enjoyment. There is an 
infection of merriment about them that often 
benefits others more than they are aware of; in 
the same way, sadness is equally infectious, and a 
grave serious look sometimes worn inadvertently 
will repel confidence and depress the spirits of 
others, where a bright smile — which, I repeat, 
it is possible always to wear, except in very 
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extreme cases of suffering and bereavement — does 
more real good to others than we imagine." 

C$ie remained very thoughtful ; she wondered 
what Madame de Crespigny would say if 3he knew 
her story; but still she was not quite so deter- 
mined in her melancholy as when she entered the 
garden. 

During the morning she had worked herself 
up to a pitch of additional misery at the prospect 
of a continued life with Victoire de Molin, who she 
felt sure she should not like. When first they 
were married her husband had told her that he 
saw little of his sister, she was too intriguing for 
him, and with the words a dark shadow had stolen 
over his face, which to C&ie was henceforward 
connected with some mystery concerning Victoire. 

The morning, however, after their explanation 
he had told her in a few measured words that 
he thought she felt dull from being so much 
alone, and that he should fetch his sister to live 
with them, as he had to go to Blois on business. 
"Victoire is lively, and will be a gayer com- 
panion for you than old Madame de Crespigny." 
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You see, after all, Gustave was a kind, con- 
siderate husband ; very likely some of your very 
ardent spouses would not have been half so 
thoughtful. But in reality he had been seriously 
alarmed at what he considered C&ie's romance 
and ignorance of the world. He knew Victoire 
to be thoroughly versed in its ways, and he 
determined it would save him a vast deal of 
trouble to have his wife brought properly into 
training. So he would, for the sake of this, look 
over various flaws in his sister's character. 

" Do you know your sister-in-law ? " said 
Madame de Crespigny. 

C&ie started violently. 

"You must have been reading my thoughts, 
my good friend. I was just telling myself I was 
sure I should not like her." 

" Oh, that is prejudiced, and not what I should 
have expected of you. You will like her very 
much when first you see her, if she is still the 
Victoire de Molin that I remember. She is gay 
and winning, and extremely courteous, and used 
to be very pretty." 



i 
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You have only described her outside. What 
sort of a heart has she ? " 

Madame de Crespigny sighed. Such a ques- 
tion from one so young was painful. 

"She will be fond of, and kind to, you, I 
doubt not ; but do not expect too much. Yours 
is a deep, loving nature ; Victoire's I should 
imagine just the reverse. Therefore, what you 
will attribute in her to heartlessness, may simply 
be because she takes everything more easily than 
you do ; but I have not seen her for fifteen 
years, and at five-and-thirty she may be very 
different to what she was at twenty." 

"Is she at all like — like Monsieur de Molin 
in person ? " 

" Not at all. I think they could scarcely have 
been taken for brother and sister when I saw 
them together. But I shall take you home now," 
said the old lady, u for the evening is advancing." 

" Dear Madame de Crespigny, how I wish I 
had known you all my life ! " said C&ie, throw- 
ing her arms round her. €S Some day I shall tell 
you everything !" €S Ah ! " she thought, when she 
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was again alone, "if I had had a mother like 
that dear old lady, how different my life might 
have been. I should have been good and patient, 
and willing to suffer — now I cannot. I can only 
endure because there is no escape ! But my 
heart will not keep quiet long; it will beat and 
beat and struggle, until it breaks. 



yol. I. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE PB^FET'S SISTER. 

" How charming she is ! — what eyes ! what a com- 
plexion ! " the words were buzzed softly in C&ie's 
ears as she found herself kissed and embraced by 
her sister-in-law on her arrival ; and having released 
her, Mademoiselle de Molin subsided gracefully 
into an easy chair, and declared herself quite 
exhausted with her journey. 

After the first few questions, and while Victoire 
was rapidly taking in everything the room con- 
tained, C&ie examined her attentively. She was 
rather glad to have anything to occupy her at- 
tention, as, after a formal embrace and inquiry 
after her health, M. de Molin had left the room, 
the barrier between them seemed more insur- 
mountable than ever. 

Victoire was rather above middle height, 
dark-complexioned, and very slender ; perhaps in 
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younger days she might have been graceful, now 
she was certainly angular ; she had brilliant dark 
eyes, an aquiline nose, high cheek bones, on which 
a bright patch of colour always rested, as if to 
conceal the cavity below, a wide mouth with 
remarkably thin compressed lips, a prominent 
chin that threatened some day to be too close a 
neighbour to her nose. Your first impression 
was, " that woman has been very handsome," and 
your next, €S but she could never have had a 
pleasant expression." Yet C&ie felt pleased with 
her new sister's bright dark face, although there 
was something in the sharp angle of the lower jaw 
that made her blood curdle, for like all very sen- 
sitive natures her insight into character was sin- 
gularly vivid and accurate. 

a How very kind and charming of you to wish 
me to come and live with you. You will have to 
be my chaperon in society, you know," she laughed. 

" You mean because I am married," said C61ie ; 
u I should rather have expected you to take care 
of me." 

€€ The wife of a Pr^fet wants no one to take 

6—2 
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care of her, she is far too important a person. 
Have you much society here? " 

" Yes, we went out a good deal at first, but for 
the last few weeks the heat has been too oppressive 
for visiting." < ■-.-.: 

" And do you receive much ? I shall so like to 
help you in your receptions." 

"Oh, thank you," said Celie, eagerly, *your 
brother said we must begin soon." 

" Ah ! you dread them, I suppose, as something 
very alarming," said Victoire, compassionately. 

"No, I believe I shall enjoy them; I am not 
shy now, : and love to see new people and speculate 
about them." 

Mademoiselle de Molin looked surprised, and 
not quite so smiling as before. .. •.:.,< 

t€ You will have balls in the winter, will you 
not, C&ie? You will have your dresses and milli- 
nery from Paris, of course." .:.» -1 

"But I shall not want any dresses for a long 
time ; mamma had a great many made for me, and 
your brother presented me with several in the 
corbeille, besides." 
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They will be completely old-fashioned if you 
do not wear them out soon. Why, my dear child, 
I have not inhabited Paris, which is as good as 
saying I have been buried alive, for six years, and 
yet I know that a fashion is as short-lived as a 
flower. We are nearly the same height ; if you 
do not like to give new dresses to your maid, 
although I am sure Gustave would rather you 
should do so than be old-fashioned, a thing he 
hates, I will take the gloss off them for you." 

C&ie thought this proposal very kind ; it never 
occurred to her that Mademoiselle Victoire's 
trunks might not be so well lined as her own, 
and although her husband's indifference seemed 
determined, still she resolved not to provoke his 
contempt by any error in dress, about which she 
had remarked his solicitude. 

"I should like to see your bedroom," said 
Victoire. She was seized with a violent deske 
to inspect C&ie's dresses, but she was one of 
those people who always prefer a crooked lane to 
the high road. 

" But you must be so very tired," urged C&ie. 
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" I never acknowledge fatigue, my dear child, 
when there is anything to be seen or done. So, if 
you will have the kindness to lead the way to 
your room, I shall be delighted to inspect it." 

There was an apparent frankness about her, that 
won greatly upon Cflie, who found herself in-* 
sensibly recanting her resolutions to dislike her 
agreeable sister-in-law. 

"Who is your sow-prifet, Gustave?" said 
Mademoiselle de Molin to her brother a few days 
after her arrival. 

" He has been lately removed on account of his 
health, and I am now on the look-out for a 
successor." 

" Dear me, I am quite disappointed. I thought 
to find a good-looking young sous-prdfet here, for 
C&ie and me to amuse ourselves with." 

De Molin looked grave, and C&ie very much 
surprised. 

"You will shock Madame de Molin by your 
folly, Victoire; she of course considers that a 
married woman can only have eyes for her hus- 
band." 
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Victoire looked up at her brother with the hard 
keen glance peculiar to her ; and laughed softly to 
herself. 

"But supposing her husband to be like poor 
Monsieur de Vernay ; her eyes would soon ache, 
I think." 

" Why ? " said C&ie, starting from the reverie 
into which her husband's words had thrown her. 

" Because, my dear, he squints and has red hair; 
he is a perfect little ogre." 

« But perhaps he is good and loving." 

"Rather more so than madame cares about," 
said Gustave, with a sneer. "By the way," he 
added, turning to Victoire, " how is your charm- 
ing friend, I ought to have asked you before ?" 

" As well as can be expected when she is buried 
alive in a small country town where month after 
month she sees the same faces, the same every- 
thing ; with her talent for society, I wonder she 
exists." 

" What is her husband doing now ? " 

"Absolutely nothing, except play the concer- 
tina from morning till night ; he has just given up 
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his appointment, for he is anxious, or rather she 
is anxious, to hear of a sous-prefecture somewhere 
for him ; but I should doubt his capacity for such 
a post" . 

Monsieur de Molin did not reply till . C^lie soon 
after Left the room. 

"And why do you doubt De Vernay's capa- 
city ? " he said, as if anxious for information on the 
subject. 

« Well, perhaps I am wrong ; he may be much 
more clever than he seems." 

" On the contrary, a woman, and especially so 
observant a woman as you are, Victqire, is usually 
correct in her first impression about people, and 
in deference to your judgment I shall renounce 
my intentions respecting Monsieur de Vernay," 

He rose from his chair and seemed about to 
leave the .room; but Victoire placed , herself be- 
tween, him and the door* .. -,-.... ■. ; , , ; j 

"I am quite sure I was wrong just now, 
Gustave. I remember hearing Monsieur de 
Rapascon speak highly of the little man's intel- 
ligence and aptitude for affairs of consequence, so 
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pray do not let what I have said interfere with 
any plan you may have formed for serving him." 

Her brother laughed and threw himself back 
into the chair he had just left. 

S( I only wanted to punish you, Victoire. Why 
not be open at once, and say that Rose de Vernay 
asked you to obtain this sous-prefecture for her 
wretched little husband." 

" Because it would not have been the exact 
truth; but now you have suggested it, the idea is 
excellent. What a charming surprise for Rose ! 
Ah, Gustave, I wish you could see her." 

" Well, I probably shall be obliged to see her, 
if they come here." 

€€ She is lovelier than ever," Victoire went on, 
as if thinking aloud ; " her blue eyes are so melting 
— the soft melancholy expression they wear now 
adds to their boauty ; and then her skin, man Dieu ! 
I protest, Gustave, her shoulders aire moi;e lijkp 
white velvet than ordinary flesh. To think of a 
woman like that being tied to a little red-haired 
inanity whom she detests ! " 

"Little Achille must, after all, be a man of 
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taste." There was a cool sarcasm in his reply that 
seemed greatly to irritate his sister. 

" Ah, you men are heartless all alike ! Poor 
Rose, she has not forgotten so quickly. By-the- 
way, Gustave, she told me to say all that was 
kind for her if yon remembered her existence." 

M. de Molin looked rather impatient. 

u It is not very likely I should forget her," he 
muttered as he moved away. 

He was leaving the room when he suddenly 
turned. 

" Did I understand you to say that De Vernay 
has given up his appointment, and is now living 
on his miserable income?" 

" Yes : think of poor dear Rose, Gustave, and 
the luxuries she has been accustomed to — is it not 
sad?" 

"It is a pity that you did not mention this 
sooner, as a successor to the late sous-prtfet is 
possibly decided on." 

" Oh, how heart-breaking ! It would have been 
so delightful to have had them here — for I find 
the sous-prefecture is in the other wing of the 
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building; dear Rose would have been literally 
under the same roof — but, Gustave, stay a mo- 
ment," for he was leaving the room hastily, " how 
would your wife like it?" 

S€ Pray do not talk nonsense," said Monsieur de 
Molin, frigidly. "You are assuming as certain 
what is very unlikely to happen, and, even if 
it did, do you suppose C&ie meddles in business ? 
What can it matter to her who is chosen sous- 
prdfet?" 

He left the room abruptly. 

Victoire looked after him, then she threw her- 
self back in her chair and laughed — a low, quiet, 
but mocking laugh. 

"Ah, my cold proud obstinate brother, you 
are in the toils, are you ? You thought you had 
snapped Rose de Vernay's chain and were free 
for ever, as you told me two years ago; and 
now with the slenderest possible noose held out 
to you, so palpable that even a baby might see 
through it, you run your head in with a ven- 
geance. It was really a question with me whether 
I might not make as much out of that frapk- 
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hearted, prudish child upstairs as out of Rose, 
who, although she pays my debts, never gives 
me the slightest chance with a man unless he 
is not worth having. However, I have executed 
her commission, and as it seems her scheme 
is likely to succeed, I will at once take the 
credit of having caused so happy a results 

The next day Mademoiselle de Molin attacked 
Celie on the subject of her receptions. 

" Why, child, I have been here nearly a 
week, and I have scarcely seen any one except 
the formalities who pay you morning visits, and 
on whom we call in return. At this rate we 
shall both grow grey and wrinkled in no time." 

Victoire always liked to speak of herself and 
Celie as about the same age. 

"I believe we shall not receive regularly for 
another fortnight, although, if you wish, we can 
have some people occasionally. n She : looked 
timidly at her husband, who was present. 

" In this intense heat ? " he said, but not at all 
as if in reply to his wife; in fact he looked 
straight over her head. "I am told it is never 
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customary, and it would not be at all right to 
reverse established rules." 

Almost all the notice Monsieur de Molin took 
of his wife since their explanation consisted in 
these contradictory remarks, which seemed more 
generally spoken at her than to her. In fact, 
they rarely saw each other except at meal- 
times — he kept very late hours, while she had 
been accustomed to early ones. She would 
gladly have conformed to his wishes in this 
respect, but he said it would injure her health 
to alter her habits. So day by day the wall of 
ice between them grew thicker, till C^lid felt 
almost afraid of speaking to him at all. She 
became paler and more languid, and Victoire, 
making a plea of her sister-in-law's health, but 
in reality because she could not face another 
fortnight of dulness, proposed that they should 
make a pilgrimage to one of the northern water- 
ing-places, where they could have the benefit of 
cooler atmosphere and of sea-bathing. 

Monsieur de Molin objected at first to their 
going alone, but suddenly he seemed to change 
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his mind, and told Victoire he thought it would 
be a very good plan. 

"I know a great many people who are going 
to St. Etienne this month," she said. " I am sure 
C&ie will like them. It will cheer her up and 
put some colour into her cheeks." 

Something in his sister's last words appeared 
to strike Monsieur de Molin; he turned and 
looked at his wife, and for an instant he seemed 
shocked and surprised at the change in her; 
but as she met his softened expression, her lips 
quivered, and her eyes, spite of all her efforts, 
filled with tears. 

Then his cold, rigid look returned, and without 
another word he left the room. 
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CHAPTER L 

A FRENCH WATEBING-PLACE. 

The tide was coming up fast, and the curved 
backs of the creaming waves glittered with trem- 
bling rainbow tints. The sands were covered 
with merry children and nursemaids, and in the 
overhanging gardens of the bathing establishment 
above, numerous groups were seated — ladies with 
books and embroidery, gentlemen lounging in 
small knots, smoking, talking politics, or read- 
ing the newspapers. With a few exceptions they 
seemed to be English people, evidently waiting 
their turn to join the bathers who were enjoying 
themselves below. Some of the gentlemen found 
great amusement in watching the latter, and they 
really were worth looking at. 

None of the old-fashioned, health-studying 
"three plunges and out again." The young 
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ladies here seemed perfect nereids — they swam, 
some of them exceedingly well, they floated on 
their backs, or, their hands joined above their 
heads, plunged head-foremost from the topmost 
step of their machines ; they walked out to meet 
the advancing waves until the water nearly 
closed over them — they did, in short, all that 
they could possibly be expected to do without 
fins, and made themselves a truly edifying spec- 
tacle, not only to the gazers from the gardens 
but from the pier, which was crowded with 
admirers. 

" Ellen, you are not going to bathe in the face 
of all those snobs, are you?" said a tall, hand- 
some young Englishman to one of the ladies in 
the garden. 

She laughed: there was such music in her 
laugh, it thrilled one with exquisite pleasure. 

"No, we only bathe when the tide serves 
early; it was very nice at eight o'clock this 
morning." 

" Why can't those other girls bathe then ? I 
have no patience with them." 
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"But why do you come down every day to 
look at them, Henry?" said an older lady who 
belonged to the party. 

€S Oh, that is quite another matter ; you might 
as well say, why do I look at the ballet? When 
there's fun going on, a fellow must look at it—— 
Oh, I know I wanted to ask you something. 
Now, dear Mrs. Byron, you must say yes to 
what I am going to propose." 

"'Must' is a hard word, Henry," said the 
stately old lady, but she smiled as if she thought 
it a joke, too. " I never make any rash 
promises." 

" Well, but this would not be rash. I am asked 
to a party in the valley to-morrow ; you know the 
place, don't you ? " 

?. No, we hare not been there yet." 

"Then the sooner you go the better. It is 
a most charming spot, where people go on 
donkeys, and have pic-nics, and all that sort of 
thing." 

" I have a decided objection to pic-nics," said 
Mrs. Byron. 

7—2 
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"I was just coming to that. This is not a 
pic-nic, but a sort of open air fete; there is 
dinner at three o'clock, and a boat on the lake, 
and the gentleman, a delightful old fellow, who 
owns the chateau, told me he supposed the 
young people would play at hide-and-seek in 
the garden as long as the light lasted, and then 
come in-doors and dance. There will be plenty 
of fun going on, so, Mrs. Byron, you will go, 
won't you ? and take Ellen, she has not seen any 
French society yet, and the people there will be 
mostly Parisian." 

"But I have not been invited," said Mrs. 
Byron. 

" Ah ! that is so English of you. I don't sup- 
pose half the people will have been invited per- 
sonally. He, old Monsieur de Rosamel, said, 
' Have you any friends ? pray bring them ; I 
adore English ladies.' So you see I offer you 
a chance of being worshipped." 

"And perhaps kissed into the bargain," said 
Ellen, laughing. "I believe those old French 
marquises — for of course a De Rosamel is nothing 
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less — keep up all the old customs, and embrace on 
both cheeks." 

" Then I think we had better decline the invi- 
tation," said Mrs. Byron, "I have a great 
objection to being kissed, especially by an old 
Frenchman who probably takes snuff. But 
seriously, Henry, we could not avail ourselves of 
your kind proposal ; we are going to Amiens for a 

couple of days, and must start to-morrow." 

^^ • 

. " How tiresome ! Ellen, can't you persuade 

your mother to put off going to Amiens ? Just 

look at the sky, we are sure of a lovely day 

to-morrow." 

" All the better for our journey," said Miss 
Byron, and she laughed at his disconsolate ex- 
pression. 

"Well, you don't quite know what you are 
giving up," he said; "and you, Ellen, who are 
so fond of rowing. There is such a fairy pleasure- 
boat, and such a lake — it looks almost like a small 
stream running quite through the grounds. Well," 
he turned away half vexed, "I thought I had 
arranged a nice day for you." 
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Mrs. Byron had been joined by some other 
ladies, who held her deeply engaged in conver- 
sation, but her daughter looked grave at Henry 
Ward's last words. 

" Indeed, we are very much obliged to you." 

She looked up in his face so earnestly that he 
felt ashamed of his vexation. 

u I suppose the fact is, I am sorry not to have you 
there to-morrow to talk to, and it makes me selfish." 

He did not look at his companion, or he must 
have seen her quick blush, and how suddenly the 
grey eyes drooped. 

Till she blushed, although you would have said, 
what a fine profile that girl has, her extreme 
paleness rendered her beauty much less remark- 
able than it deserved ; but when the colour flushed 
through the white skin, and the eyes brightened 
simultaneously, she was certainly very lovely— -a 
striking contrast to the parchment-skinned, black- 
eyed, wide-mouthed French ladies, who were still 
talking eagerly to her mamma. She was not 
related to Henry Ward, but they had known each 
other from childhood* He had been left an 
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ftrphan, very young, to the care of Ellen's uncle, 
And as the old man was childless, it had been a 
favourite amusement of his to throw the young 
people together as much as possible, and speculate 
on the chances of an attachment between them. 
He confided his hopes on this subject to his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Byron, but she only laughed at him, 
and told him marriages were made in heaven, at 
least, those that were worth anything, and that 
match-making never prospered. 

He thought himself aggrieved, for Henry Ward, 
on attaining his majority, would be master of a 
large fortune, whereas Ellen, although her father's 
only child, would but inherit that father's hardly- 
earned savings, and anything her uncle might 
feel disposed to bequeath to her. Old Mr. Ralph 
Byron, therefore, thought he should be doing 
her a real service by providing her with a hus- 
band wealthy and suitable in every other re* 
speck Poor old gentleman, he ha'd yet to learn — 
what a great many other people never learn till 
they turn the respectable age of fifty — that love 
very. seldom runs on the rails laid down for him. 
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Henry Ward thought of Ellen Byron as his 
sister ; she shared all his boyish joys and sorrows; 
cried over his first going to school ; rejoiced over 
his prizes, his runs at cricket, and all his school 
achievements. To her he was perfection. But 
then, since her father's death, she lived with her 
mother in a retired country village, and saw 
very little society, while Henry Ward, wha 
had quitted Oxford on attaining his majority, 
which, by his father's will, was not till he was 
two-and-twenty, had just gone through a bril- 
liant London season, only too happy to have 
done so heart-whole, spite of the snares design- 
ing mothers and chaperones had set in his way. 

To do him justice, he was not as yet vain 
enough to imagine that Ellen attached any more 
importance to his affection, than he did to hers. 
As to the remarks his extreme intimacy with her 
might draw down from society, he never troubled 
his head about them ; and Mrs. Byron, like many, 
other large-hearted people, was too unsusceptible 
of the littlenesses of womankind to be quite a 
safe guardian for her daughter in this respect. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE F&TE. 

The Marquis de Rosamel was a little shrivelled 
Frenchman with a face like a monkey's ; he 
wore stays, false teeth, and rouged; his hands 
were small and delicate. He walked about on 
his toes, and addressed most flowery compliments 
to all the ladies — very likely he was a selfish 
old voluptuary. I believe he was, but he cer- 
tainly tried to make his friends happy, especially 
the young ones; and to those who knew his 
weak points, who would praise his roses, his 
greenhouse plants, or his garden generally, he 
displayed an almost princely liberality. He was 
very fond of the young Englishman, Henry Ward 
— he liked his courteous manner far better than 
that of the young Parisians, who scented his 
avenue with tobacco smoke, talked jockey slang 
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in the drawing-room, and finally, to the marquis's 
horror, sat down to whist just as he had organized 
a dance. 

Mr. Ward was among the first arrivals on the 
day following that on which we saw him. 

The marquis welcomed him enthusiastically; 
telling him he was a pattern of politeness and 
true chivalry, and a great deal more to the 
same effect At each compliment the old gentle- 
man bowed, and Mr. Ward, of course, bowed in 
return; until he began to find the performance 
too comic for endurance. Fortunately for him 
the marquis stopped suddenly, and told him he 
wished to present him to two ladies, strangers, 
whom he entrusted to his kind care for the 
day. 

'• They are a mother and daughter, I believe," 
said the old man, in a sort of stage whisper ; 
w both beautiful, one fabulously so." 

He led Mr. Ward up to two ladies, and pre- 
sented him to Madame and Mademoiselle de. 
Molin. 

Celie's bloom had returned to her cheeks, 
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and Henry Ward was startled out of all self- 
possession by her great beauty. 

He noticed a smile on the faces of both the 
ladies, which he attributed to the ridiculous 
figure he felt he must have cut in his little 
scene with the marquis. 

It was caused really by the equivoque created 
by the latter's mistake. As the gentlemen ap- 
proached* Victoire said in an under tone, "Let 
it rest I am your mother to-day," and C&ie 
'had, thoughtlessly, entered into the jest with 
an enjoyment that gave her an unusual ani- 
mation. 

She was soon engaged in a playful defence of 
JTrench gardening against Mr. Ward, who con- 
tended that, however the accidents of climate 
might enable some French flowers, as, for in- 
stance, the rose, to be much finer than* anything 
England could show, still that, with the science 
and appliances the English already possessed, and 
which were greatly on the increase, he doubted 
not that very soon his country's flowers would be 
unrivalled. 
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C&ie laughed heartily. 

"You are the first Englishman, except my 
professor, that I ever saw," she said. 

"But," said Ward — he hardly knew whether 
to feel piqued or to join in her laughter — " have I 
said anything so very English, then ? " 

" I beg your pardon," said C&ie ; " you should 
be proud of being English. I have always heard 
that your countrymen boast of retaining even all 
the peculiarities of their nation, and of maintaining 
that everything their country produces excels" 
the rest of Europe." 

" We calumniate each other," said Henry, 
laughing; "but will you allow me to show you 
Monsieur de RosamePs garden. I believe it is 
the best to be found in this part of the country." 

C&ie looked round for Victoire, and asked her 
if she wduld accompany them ; but Mademoiselle 
de Molin said, very stiffly, that she was tired, and 
preferred remaining in-doors. 

" You forget," said C&ie, in allusion to Victoire's 
new character, " that I cannot go without you." 

Victoire had not forgotten, but she felt cross; 
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she saw that the young Englishman had no eyes 
for her, and that she should only be an unenviable 
third in the conversation. 

Suddenly, however, she bethought herself that 
in C&ie's absence, her charms might show to 
greater advantage, for though she disdained such 
uncultivated beauty, and such untravaillfd eyes as 
those of her sister-in-law, yet men seemed to have 
a foolish and inconceivable fancy for them. 

" I will join you in a few moments/' she said, 
more courteously, S€ if Mr. Ward will give you 
his arm." 

The old marquis had seen and appreciated the 
whole manoeuvre. Much as he admired C&ie, a 
woman of the world, well versed in all the little 
flatteries and cajoleries so dear to those who are 
habituated to receive them, amused him far more. 

ts Do you like the country, Madame ? " he said 
to Victoire. 

€S I adore it, Monsieur, under certain circum- 
stances.' 9 
. u And those are ? " 

" Congenial society and civilization." 
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As if to point her remark, she looked admir- 
ingly round the elegantly furnished drawing-room. 

" Ah," said the old gentleman, " I understand. 
Madame would not like the real shepherd and 
shepherdess life, and she is right : love in a cottage 
may be all very well, but the cottage must be 
roomy, comfortable and well gilded. Strephon 
and Chloe look well in a picture, but I confess 
I should be very sorry to approach them too 
closely." 

"You are afraid the lady would not bear in-, 
spection." . 

" No — no ! " the marquis shuddered, and applied 
to his perfumed hankerchief, as if for relief from 
the idea. "But, dear madam," he continued, 
"my reason for supposing you did not like the 
country arose from your refusal just now." 

" I was a little tired ; but your charming con- 
versation" — she saw a richly dressed gentleman 
approaching the marquis — "has quite refreshed 
me. I should much like to examine your gardens 
and to go in search of my daughter." 

The marquis understood her at once. It is so 
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pleasant to see how people of the world always do 
understand each other; it saves much trouble 
— they worship the same standard, self, and each 
carries about an invisible measure with which to 
calculate the motives and depth of their neigh- 
bours. 

He turned round to the gentleman we have 
mentioned. 

ts Permit me to present to you, Madame de 
Molin, my friend Monsieur de M^ry. Vicomte," 
he added, ss you will, I am sure, be charmed to 
take charge of this lady." 

Monsieur de M^ry bowed very low, and 
danced about on the toes of his very fashionable 
brodequins, and then bowed again, and smiled, and 
showed his beautiful white teeth, and murmured 
his happiness, and pleasure, and delight, and 
finally danced away with Victoire on his arm. 
. He was very well dressed — "got up," as the 
fast phrase goes, " regardless of expense ; " the 
cambric of his shirt would have served for a 
lady's handkerchief; his coat and waistcoat were 
of the most delicate fabric ; every hair on his head 
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and of his beard, moustaches, and whiskers, was 
arranged with the most careful precision. He 
was rather short, and his head and beard took up 
an unfair proportion of his height — face and 
features were altogether too large for him. His 
physiognomy, spite of his fair complexion, was 
Jewish, except that the large pale blue eyes 
were rather sheepish than sharp in expression; 
in figure he was decidedly French — I know 
no other word so fitted to convey my meaning. 
His feet were cased in very tight cloth boots, 
and he had delicately white, or rather straw- 
coloured, hands. Whatever right he might 
have to the de which preceded his name, or the 
title of Vicomte (I believe his grandfather was a 
farmer named Jacques Martin), he bore the 
unmistakable stamp of wealth about him. He was 
perhaps over-dressed, but the sharp eyes of 
Victoire soon discovered that there was neither 
paste nor tinsel about his jewellery. He was a 
little young, but then he would be all the easier to 
manage — he looked indolent, too, she thought. 
" Monsieur is a Parisian ? " 
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"On the contrary, Madame, I received my 
education in Paris, but my ch&teau is only a 
few miles distant from St. Etienne, so that I live 
chiefly here, especially in the bathing season." 

" You find the baths beneficial ? " 

" Oh, no," said Monsieur de M&ry, dancing on 
the point of his toes with a delicate shudder. " I 
do not like cold water ; it may be strengthening, 
but it is disagreeable, and I never do anything 
I do not like." He gently drew off the glove of 
his disengaged hand and stroked his moustaches, 
which, no doubt, were standing on end with the 
horror caused by Victoire's suggestion. 

They had by this time traversed the parterre, 
as it was called — a small garden gravelled with 
real English gravel — a rare sight iti a provincial 
French garden, and laid out rather formally in 
beds filled with either dwarf or standard rose- 
trees. Many of the latter were still in full 
blossom, although they were mostly scentless. 

At the end of the parterre, a wicket-gate led 
through a hedge of the Austrian briar, covered 
with velvet-like flowers, to a wood, where the 
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tall, slender trees met over-head. On the other 
side of the gate they found C&ie and Mr. Ward 
waiting for them. 

tc I was unwilling to proceed without you," she 
said to Victoire, " Mr. Ward says the view from 
the bridge at the end of this wood is so very 
picturesque." 

Victoire looked inquiringly at her companion. 

She had no private admiration of her own for 
the beauties of nature, but kept a large stock of 
emotion of all kinds always ready for use when the 
sympathy of any one desirable required it. 

" The picturesque ? " said the Vicomte. " Ah, 
I adore the picturesque — the beautiful of what- 
ever description." He bowed to both ladies, but 
with so admiring a glance at C^lie, that Mr. Ward 
felt convinced he was "a regular puppy." "Do 
you not like the picturesque, Madame ? " 

" Yes, I like it very much," said Victoire, " but 
I am not sure that I should like to climb moun- 
tains and' scale precipices for the sake of a fine 



view. 
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Oh, no; oh, no, no — no pleasure can com- 
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pensate for great bodily fatigue. Besides, one's 
nerves would suffer in such adventures, and it is 
the first duty of every person to preserve their 
nerves from any rude shock." 

Celie could not help laughing merrily at this 
sentiment. 

€S Pardon, Monsieur, but you would take away 
all the light and shade of life. I should think 
anything so adventurous as climbing mountains 
would be delightful; do you not think so, 
Mr. Ward?" 

"I never spent a happier time than in the 
Pyrenees last year, where each day's adventures 
were more exciting than the last ; and I believe," 
he added, turning to the Vicomte, "that the 
nerves suffer just as much from perfect inaction 
as from too much wear and tear." 

"You misunderstand me, my dear sir," said 
the Vicomte ; " I have too much respect for my 
health not to study it deeply. Dulness, inaction 
— Bah! they would soon make an end of me! 
No, no. But, look you. I want a little excite- 
ment; I wish the blood to flow rather faster 
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through my veins; I go to a ball, I dance very 
much, of course I always choose a good dancer, 
because that greatly lessens my fatigue ; if that 
is not sufficient I go to the theatre, and witness 
some exciting performance which makes me cry, 
or a comedy that makes me laugh — for laughter 
is very conducive to health — I believe it improves 
the complexion and relaxes the muscles.*' 

Here an exclamation from Cflie, who, being 
slightly in advance with her companion, had just 
emerged from the path through the wood, which 
at this point turned abruptly, stopped the 
Vicomte's further communications. A short but 
rather abrupt descent led them to a rustic 
bridge which spanned the narrowest part of a 
considerable sized lake, whose many windings 
gave it rather the appearance of a small river ; 
on one side it was overhung by the wood they 
had just traversed, the reflection of the trees 
forming a pool of clear green shadow, cool and 
refreshing to the eye, while every leaf was 
mirrored back as if in a photograph. 

How wonderful such reflections are, much 
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more beautiful, I think, than the reality, like 
the power of love to embellish every little trifle, 
every little treasured word of the loved one, or, 
as I sometimes fancy, a foreshadowing of the 
state of our bodies when glorified, the same and 
yet how gloriously different ! 

About half down the lake on the same side 
the wood suddenly terminated; the almost per- 
pendicular bank that succeeded was converted 
into a sort of hanging garden, interspersed with 
gravelled terraces ; beyond these stood the 
chateau itself on the brow of the hill. It would 
have been very picturesque, with its curious 
high roof and dormer windows, had it been less 
intensely white — but this was the Marquis de 
Rosamel's hobby ; he liked everything white, his 
bed-rooms were all white-washed, the hangings 
and furniture of his salons were white and 
gold, there were of course no carpets (an 
article of rare occurrence in a French provin- 
cial dwelling twenty years ago), the parquet 
was of an exquisite whiteness, and in front of 
every sofa or lounging chair was a white sheep- 
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skin rug; the very stoves were cased in white 
porcelain. 

Just below the ch&teau the lake was dammed 
across, the imprisoned waters rising to a con- 
siderable height, and then falling into the lower 
lake in a haze of rainbow-tinted spray, through 
which the distant country and the sea were dimly 
visible. 

On the right-hand side the banks rose per- 
pendicularly, their bare rugged sides forming a 
contrast to the flower-gemmed garden opposite 7 
the summit alone being crowned with bushy nut- 
woods, where the Marquis's guests, as Mr; Ward 
told his companions, often played merry games 
of hide-and-seek; beyond this, the domain ex- 
tended for some acres thoroughly uncultivated, 
although at the end of the lake above the water- 
fall was a large and nobly stocked vegetable 
and fruit garden. 

M. de Mary's eyes glistened with unusual 
warmth when Mr. Ward mentioned the fruit- 
garden, and he proposed to adjourn there directly ; 
but the Englishman reminded him that it was 
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a good half mile off, that the ladies had already 
walked some distance, and that if they did not 
object, he thought they had all better take boat 
as far as the waterfall. 

The boat was certainly fairy-like in appear- 
ance, and under Mr. Ward's vigorous oar-strokes 
glided swiftly towards the ch&teau. 

"I should so much like to row," said C&ie; 
is it difficult ? " 

"No," said Ward; "it only requires a little 
care and skill." 

"My dear child," observed Mademoiselle de 
Molin, with a shudder, "you will destroy your 
hands." 

C&ie laughed. 

" Do you row ? " she said, rather mischievously, 
to De M&y. 

"Ah! mademoiselle! you forget my maxim 
is to avoid great bodily fatigue; besides, rowing 
is worse. You tire yourself, you strain the 
nerves. Mm Dieu! you become sunburnt, and you 
destroy both the skin and colour of your hands." 
He folded his gloved digits tenderly together. 
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"But gallantry !" said C&ie. "Suppose Mr. 
Ward had not been here, I am sure you would 
have rowed us up to the waterfall ? " 

But Monsieur de M&y had no false shame. 
Frenchmen are much freer from this than their 
English neighbours, with all their boasted reality, 

"I should have been very sorry to disoblige 
ladies, but I cannot row; therefore* I should 
certainly upset the boat if I tried. So you see 
it would be better for you to be a little tired 
than to get a ducking." 

He laughed so good-temperedly at himself and 
his own laziness that Celie began to feel less 
inclined to tease, and she thought Mr. Ward 
was hard upon him. 

As they approached the waterfall, they saw 
that the guests were infinitely more numerous: 
A buzz of animated conversation spread over the 
parterre and the upper bank of the lake. Mon- 
sieur de Mary's eyes now sparkled with excite- 
ment 

"I love gaiety!" he exclaimed. "Ah I this 
is going to be a charming day!" and then he 
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stepped carefully out of the boat, after being 
quite sure that it was securely hooked to the 
landing-place, and politely assisted Mademoiselle 
de Molin. But his beaming happiness at the gay 
scene before him, and his admiration of the 
charming toilettes of the ladies, did not make 
him forget the fruit-garden. 

Mr. Ward guided the party thither, and on 
their way several of the other groups joined in 
the expedition. Among the rest a young French- 
man particularly fixed C&ie's attention. 

He was addressed as Monsieur Eug&ne Dupont. 
But he was dressed so exactly like an English- 
man, and spoke the language so fluently, that 
at first she was puzzled ; but she had seen enough 
of society by this time to be aware that there 
was something strangely unreal and exaggerated 
in this man's behaviour. He wore his hat on 
one side of his head; he had a round, chubby 
rosy face, and bright blue eyes, and when he 
spoke he screwed up his little fat mouth and 
puffed out each word separately, like the puffs 
of a small steam engine. His very English 
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physiognomy had acquired for him as a school- 
boy the nickname of "John Bull;" and now 
his highest ambition was to be taken for one. 
He shaved completely ; he tied his neck-tie 
frightfully tight, and turned his head as slowly 
as possible from side to side; in fact, every 
movement was stiff and rigid, this, in his mind, 
being essential to Englishmen. His accent was 
certainly very un-French ; but the unlucky youth 
imagined that another indispensable idiosyncrasy 
of an Englishman was to associate with stable- 
keepers and horse-jockeys ; so that he spoke very 
like an English groom, seasoning his conversation 
plentifully with oaths and slang expressions. 

"This is English," said Mr. Ward, pointing 
out a new-fashioned watering-engine. 

" Yes, oh, yes," said Monsieur Dupont, turning 
quite round, with a stiff military movement, so as 
to face the other — to turn his head only would 
have been wanting in English dignity. "It's 
English, but, d — n it, it don't go, Mr. Ward — it 
don't go," and he puffed out his smooth rosy 
cheeks between each word. 
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u Oh, my dear Mr. Ward, I am delighted to 
see you!" and then, in a very loud aside, 
the speaker added, " Present me to the charming 
creature on your arm." 

Mr. Ward was annoyed, but he presented C&ie 
with as good a grace as he could to Miss Rebecca 
Smith. 

A new faculty had developed itself in C&ie 
lately, or rather a latent power of ridicule, with 
a keen sense of what provoked it, had been con- 
stantly brought into exercise since her arrival at 
St. Etienne. 

The figure before her was absurd enough ; a 
tall, raw-boned woman, with a freckled face, 
sandy hair, green eyes, and a mouth like a cod- 
fish's ; dressed in a white cambric gown, much in 
want of bleaching, and having at the bottom of 
the skirt one deep scanty scalloped flounce; an 
amber-coloured China crape shawl — twenty years 
ago a China crape shawl was rather antediluvian 
— in fact, some of those I see ladies of our own 
time exhibiting seem as if they must have been 
among Noah's wife's first purchases after she left 
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the ark; a coarse straw bonnet, trimmed with 
dull green ribbon, and a very irregular cap 
underneath finished the costume which to C&ie's 
Parisian eyes seemed incredible. Until Mr. 
Ward's gravity reassured her, she thought some 
gentleman of the party had dressed up for a jest, 
so impossible was it to believe the creature a 
woman. At any rate, Miss Rebecca had one 
womanly quality — a rapid flow of speech, and a 
liking for the sound of her own voice. 

Just at the time that the first Napoleon forbade 
the return of any English persons to their own 
country, Miss Smith, then a young girl, was on 
a visit to some friends at St Etienne, and thus 
for many years was a prisoner on parole, and she 
became so attached to France as to prefer its 
manners and customs to those of her own land, 
except when it suited her policy to profess a 
contrary opinion. She spoke French fluently, but 
with an unmistakeably English twang. 

"Ah, Mademoiselle de Molin, you come from 
Paris; yes, one sees it at once." She took a 
deliberate survey of C&ie, as if she were taking 
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a mental inventory ; then she turned abruptly to 
Victoire — " I thought, Madame, you French ladies 
never allowed your daughters to walk about with 
gentlemen alone : I suppose an Englishman makes 
a difference— eh, Mr. Ward? Englishmen are 
such saints, aren't they?" and she laughed in a 
sort of gaunt way, as if she had said a good 
thing. 

Victoire seemed extremely amused, and would 
have stayed to listen, but Mr. Ward's annoyance 
was much increased by Celie's heightened colour 
and look of distress, so with a hasty bow to 
Miss Rebecca he hurried on to meet the marquis, 
whom he saw approaching. He sate by Chile's 
side at dinner, and danced frequently with her 
in the evening. Ellen's image was completely 
obliterated by the charms of the lovely French 
girl, and long before the evening was over he was 
madly in love with her. % 

He did not generally care much for young 
ladies except Ellen Byron, and hitherto he had 
found French girls singularly uninteresting, but 
Mademoiselle de Molin was so free from conven- 
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tionalism, so winning in the freshness and origi- 
nality of her remarks, that her conversation 
attracted him quite as much as her great beauty ; 
besides, she possessed the dangerous fascination 
of a Frenchwoman in her quick, almost intuitive, 
perception of character, and the way in which 
she discussed personal qualities. In a bad woman 
this becomes sentimentality, and in a good one is 
often mistaken for such. 

I cannot help saying it, I am proud of English- 
women ; but they rarely speak of others for any 
length of time gracefully, and with perfect kind- 
ness; a Frenchwoman will discuss personal and 
mental qualities by the hour together, perhaps 
your own, and will even make you see your own 
faults, without wounding that delicate thing, self- 
love. She will also very often turn the conver- 
sation so entirely upon herself as to enforce a 
succession of compliments, but C&ie was too un- 
practised for this. In the first days of her married 
life she had dearly loved Gustave's praises of her 
beauty, and even now she took a proud, almost 
scornful pleasure in the buzz of admiration that 
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followed her in society, wishing that he were by 
to listen; but she never thought about Henry 
Ward's admiration. 

She liked him very much, better than any one, 
except Madame de Crespigny, only he was 
younger, and so could enter more into her notions 
of "subjects." In her warm enthusiastic heart 
she had already adopted him as her English 
brother ; and here her want of conventional know- 
ledge was a snare to her, she could see no more 
harm in a friendship between a man and a woman 
than between two persons of the same sex; in 
fact, she thought it was better, because a man 
had no littleness of character to bias his judgment. 
Harm, of course, there need not be ; risk there 
almost always is of peace of mind to one or the 
other. 

C&ie's was a nature almost peculiar to women, 
she had given her whole heart at once to what she 
fancied was the realisation of her ideal, or rather 
she had found an object on which to lavish the 
love so long bestowed on a dream. 

The dream was destroyed, the rose-coloured 
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cloud drifted into fragments, by the rudest, most 
unkind wind that blows, for indifference extin- 
guishes hope sooner than dislike. She saw now, 
clearly, distinctly, that Gustave was not the being 
she had fancied him, but she was his wife, she 
would try still to please him. She knew that 
what she had loved was not to be found except in 
her own fancy, and she could not create a new 
idol, now that this one had been so rudely de- 
throned. 

I do not think it is common — but it is true — 
that there are some women who can only love 
once. This is the case with those who unite a 
very ardent temperament to what phrenologists 
call adhesiveness; like the fabled ship that re- 
mained fixed for ever to the load-stone rock 
towards which it had darted with such vehemence. 

She had been less unhappy since her ar- 
rival at St. Etienne ; void and chilled as her 
heart now felt, she had secretly indulged a hope 
almost unknown to herself that absence might 
soften Gustave's indifference: and although no 
change could ever bring back her illusion respect- 
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ing him, she could never love him again better 
than she did at present; yet as they must be one 
till death divided them, it would make life 
happier, more endurable, if he treated her with 
some affection. 

I suppose C&ie was weak-minded in this. A 
stronger natured woman, whose husband had 
wearied of her so quickly, would have said, €t No ! 
we will each take our own course ; let there be an 
end of all attempt to play out the farce of affec- 
tion." Poor child, she knew nothing of her 
mother's bargain, or of the one-sided view her 
husband took of their mutual relations, but 
Madame de Crespigny's words had not been 
wasted, and every now and then when she re- 
membered them, she tried to be patient and for- 
giving, ignorant of how much she had to forgive. 

Besides the hope I have mentioned, the society 
of young people of her own age, and the infinite 
absurdities of the frequenters of the gay little 
watering-place, had greatly cheered and amused 
her. If one cannot have happiness, innocent 
amusement is a great help in restoring the tone 
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of mind. That day, too, she had enjoyed one of 
the most vivid of pleasures — that of speaking a 
new language for the first time continuously with 
a native of the country. She was a proficient in 
English ; it had always been one of her favourite 
studies, but she had only spoken it with her 
old professor. Mr. Ward had been so kind, he 
had helped her through her difficulties, and had 
told her the names of a great many books hitherto 
unknown to her, and C&ie was still a child in 
the prospect of new books. I don't know any- 
thing that makes one feel so childishly eager, 
either. 
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CHAPTER in. 

» 

VERY UNSATISFACTORY, 

Victoibb was also well satisfied with her day. 
Monsieur de M^ry had been perfectly polite, 
emprmi even, in his attentions; he was very young 
certainly, and not half so complimentary as the 
old marquis. What a clever, useful husband the 
latter would make. But no, this was not an idea 
to be entertained. He was too old and not old 
enough ; too old to enjoy a Parisian life with her, 
and not old enough to be dragged to the capital 
against his will, and left in charge of servants. 
A young, rich husband, a pleasure seeker like 
Monsieur de M&y, was just what she wanted; 
she thought him a fool; but then he would be 
easier to manage. As a Frenchwoman she should 
have known human nature better, but vanity, and 
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especially gratified vanity, will sometimes obscure 
the perceptions. 

C&ie, next morning, round her sister in a 
changed mood; she seemed plunged in deep 
thought, and hardly to hear what was addressed 
to her. 

At length she suddenly started out of her 
reverie, and said she must go to Madame Bavon's. 
She had spoiled all her bonnets, and must get 
something in which she could appear at the 
races. 

Usually her dress partook of that mixture of 
the brilliant and the sombre so well suited to dark- 
complexioned women; but now C&ie was fairly 
puzzled at her changed taste. 

Bonnets, even pink ones, bedizened with flowers 
and lace, to catch the eyes of the unwary English 
ladies in search of pure French fashion (our 
female taste in costume now-a-days owes more to 
the extension of railway travelling than we think 
for), met with decided approval from Victoire, 
and she was evidently deciding on a fairy sort of 
head covering, crammed with pink roses and blue 
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forget-me-nots; when she bethought herself of 
asking C&ie's opinion, 

Cflie laughed. 

* c Do you think that will suit you, Victoire ?" 

" Why not ? " 

She turned to look at the bonnet again, so that 
the angry flash in her eyes was lost upon 
C(Slie. 

u Don't you think it is a very young-looking 
bonnet, Victoire ? * she said in a low voice, for she 
thought, accustomed as she had been to the ex- 
quisite taste of her mother, that Victoire would 
look simply ridiculous. "I like that much 
better," she said, pointing out a far more elegant 
and simple construction. 

« That ! " said Victoire, with a sneer. " That, 
indeed, would well suit your friend, Madame de 
Crespigny ; one would really imagine, Cflie, that I 
was old enough to be your mother. Too young ! 
what absurd nonsense." 

She laughed as she spoke, as if she thought it 
all a jest, but she was stung to the quick. How- 
ever, C&ie had settled to give her the bonnet, so 
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it would not do to quarrel then. With a forced 
calmness she ordered a few immaterial alterations, 
which spoiled the effect of the bonnet without 
rendering it any less juvenile, to the discomfiture 
of the modiste, whose good taste was outraged by 
such an unwonted proceeding. 

" If she had been English," murmured Madame 
Bavon, when her customers had left the shop, " I 
should have thought it natural. Poor creatures I 
they never can match their costume with their 
complexion and eyes ; but it is sad to see a French 
lady forget herself." 

Victoire's good temper was destined to a further 
trial this afternoon. 

Monsieur de Rosamel called and brought with 
him, not Monsieur de M&y, but Mr. Ward, whose 
half-timid, devoted manner towards C^lie was soon 
noticed by Victoire's practised eyes. 

" You intend honouring the race-course with 
your presence on Thursday, madame," said the 
marquis to Yictoire, with an elaborate bow, who, 
although she did not like playing mother to 
a grown-up daughter, still enjoyed the position 
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and rights the mistake had given her, too much to 
rectify it. 

" We had hoped to do so, but, unhappily, 
Monsieur de Molin is prevented from joining us 
here as soon as he had intended, and a race-course 
is not quite the place I should take C&ie to 
without protection." 

"But, my dear madam, you could not dream 
of it I shall be most happy to accompany you 
if you will grant me permission. I propose 
sending on saddle-horses for myself and some of my 
young friends, and shall be greatly obliged if you 
will find room for me in your carriage so far as 
the course. I knew Monsieur de Molin's father 
so well that I am sure his son will permit me to 
take his place, whenever my presence can serve 
you, Madame." The old gentleman put his hand 
on his heart and bowed. Victoire acknowledged 
his kindness very gracefully. She presently suc- 
ceeded in turning the conversation on Monsieur de 
M^ry, and was satisfied to learn that he was quite 
as wealthy as she had imagined, and was perfectly 
independent, having no very near relatives. 
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Monsieur de Rosamel said his friend De Mirf 
was sure to be at the race-course, as he was 
most anxious to renew the acquaintance he had 
commenced* 

"Oh, by-the-by," said Mr. Ward, who had 
been talking to C&ie, "he made me promise to 
introduce him to Miss Byron, whom you kindly 
asked to your fSte." 

" Whom I was much disappointed not to see," 
replied the marquis, bowing; "but I must hope it 
is a pleasure still in store for me. Next Tuesday 
I shall be charmed to see you all again. I shall 
have some new English flowers to show you, 
mademoiselle," he said to C&ie, "besides Miss 
Byron." 

Both the ladies sat lost in thought when their 
visitors had departed. Celie had longed eagerly 
to ask the marquis if he had known her 
father as well as Monsieur de Molin's ; but, in the 
presence of her husband or his sister, the mention 
of her relatives seemed forbidden; they never 
inquired for them, and, if she spoke of her father, 
Victoire gave a sort of surprised smile, or else ap- 
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peared unconscious of what she was saying. C&ie's 
affection and pride equally revolted against this— 
her father was well mannered and well educated 
— surely they were not ashamed of him. There 
is nothing more depressing and, at the same time, 
more irritating than this calm, deliberate ignoring 
of a person's best sympathies and feelings. It will 
make the most gentle nature haughty and defiant, 
and is never adopted but by those sufficiently little- 
minded to resent deeply petty slights themselves, 
and who, therefore, consider them successful 
weapons against others. 

Victoire was smarting and chafing at the 
idea of her beautiful rival, for she imagined 
that the English girl would be quite as anxious 
to secure Monsieur de M^ry as she was. How- 
ever, there was some comfort in her being 
English, "a young miss," as Mademoiselle de 
Molin imagined her, fresh from school, far too 
shy -to amuse the Vicomte; she would give him 
too much trouble, and yet even the old marquis 
said she was beautiful, and he ought to know; 
and here VictoireY brows gathered into a most 
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spiteful frown. Her lips curved upwards, and 
showed her glittering white teeth firmly pressed 
together. She had heard some one speaking of 
a most charmingly beautiful Englishwoman, who 
had left for Amiens a day or two before, and 
the speaker had added, "There is no one like 
her in St. Etienne." 

Her self-created jealousy for the time made 
her even forget what she considered Celie's de- 
liberate insolence at the milliner's. 

Oh, that the train might meet with some 
accident in returning ! that the boiler might 
burst I— anything to prevent Miss Byron's reap- 
pearance. 

But Victoire's kind hopes were not to be ful- 
filled. Her imagined enemy returned safe and 
well, and Mrs. Byron sent round at once for 
Henry Ward. 

" I want to settle about our going to the races 
to-morrow," she said. 

" Are you going ? I fancied you did not like 
crowds ? " 

" Why, I thought you were so anxious for 
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us to go, you tiresome boy, that I returned a 
day earlier than I intended." 

"Yes, that was very kind of you. Did you 
like Amiens ? " 

He spoke so indifferently, that Mrs. Byron 
looked hard at him with her piercing gray 
eyes. 

"Yes, we did; but what has happened to you 
while we have been away, Henry ? " 

€t Happened ? nothing," but he turned from 
her that she might not see the colour her words 
had called to his temples. "I'm thinking about 
your going to-morrow. I'll settle it all at 
Jobbinet's, and tell him to let you have decent 
harness, not those crazy old ropes they are so 
fond of using." 

Ellen had not spoken; there seemed to be a 
mist between her and Henry; he scarcely looked 
at her, only talked a little to her mother about 
the next day's arrangements, and went away as 
soon as he could. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RACES AND THE MISCHIEF THEY MADE. 

The next morning promised well for the sport 
Si Etienne is so close to the race-course that 
there is no need to start at an unearthly hour 
in the morning. 

As Mr. Ward had predicted, rope-harness was 
plentiful; it did not, however, much signify till 
the carriages reached the downs. Then they began 
in earnest to sway backwards and forwards on 
the uneven grassy slope, while every now and 
then snap went the ropes, the horses plunged 
violently, many of the ladies, especially the 
French ones, screamed. The postilions cursed 
and swore, as only French postilions can, as 
they descended and fastened the broken traces 
together, almost driven to their wits' end by 
the impossibility of standing at their frightened 
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horses' heads, meanwhile. Our would-be English 
friend, Monsieur Dupont, and his mamma, and 
two rosy cheeked sisters were in this predica- 
ment The young ladies screamed so loud, and 
used such frantic gestures, that the enraged 
driver could neither make Monsieur Dupont 
hear or see his entreaties, that he would hold 
his horses while he mended the broken harness. 
So in desperation he pommelled his shoulder 
with the handle of his whip. 

Monsieur Dupont sprang to his feet, and gave 
the man a volley of French and English oaths, 
all jumbled together; telling him that had he 
been an English coachman the harness would 
not have broken. The Frenchman waxed still 
more wrath, and told Monsieur Dupont that if 
he did not get out directly, he would leave 
them then and there, and they might go to the 
races or the devil, as they liked. Monsieur 
Dupont blustered and swaggered, and got as 
red as a lobster; but he discreetly uttered the 
remainder of his disparaging remarks entirely in 
English, and seeing that the man was quietly 
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removing his dinner from the carriage, he swal- 
lowed the indignity, and held the horses while 
the harness was being tied in a series of most 
untidy and interminable knottings. 

Mrs. Byron felt rather contemptuous at the 
first aspect of the course, or rather of the scene 
around it; there was such an absence of vans 
and booths, and showmen, and their appurten- 
ances, that the effect was that of a scanty attend- 
ance of well-dressed people, whose carriages were 
crowded close together in a small space near the 
winning-post, reserved expressly for their accom- 
modation. There was a stand filled with the 
wives and daughters of the shopkeepers of St 
Etienne, and gamins o( all ages and sizes abounded 
everywhere; the never-failing cocoa -merchant, 
dressed all in white, with his apparatus painted 
bright scarlet, slung over his shoulder, went about 
from group to group : his long, shrill cry, 
« coco-o-o-o-o," betokening his coming. Still there 
seemed too much room and space for the spec- 
tators. After all, there is something hearty and 
genial in the look of a well-packed crowd, and 
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here, besides the lack of gazers, the broad ex- 
panse of sea so close at hand gave a still greater 
vastness. 

The arrival soon after of numerous spectators 
on horseback, both gentlemen and ladies, gave a 
greater air of bustle to the proceedings. Mrs. 
Byron's keen sight found out Mr. Ward among 
them. 

€€ There is Henry, Ellen. Wave your hand- 
kerchief; he is evidently looking for us." 

Ellen waved her handkerchief, but only for 
an instant ; the next she turned deadly pale, and 
looked out of the other side of the carriage. 

" Foolish fellow ! Is he blind ? " continued her 
mother, whose eyes were still fixed on the young 
Englishman. " That black-eyed, bold-looking* 
creature in the carriage he is making his way 
to is not at all like me. What is he about? " 

Ellen turned round quickly — 

"Mamma, you know Henry has been in St. 
Etienne much longer than we have. Most likely 
he knows those ladies." 

" Yes, he evidently does ; for he is talking to 
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them. He has taken up his position by the side 
of their carriage. Well, he has a right to please 
himself." 

She leaned back with a look of decided annoy- 
ance on her handsome old face. 

" Of course he has. He will come to us 
presently," said Ellen. 

Mrs. Byron looked even more annoyed at her 
daughter's remark. She was a very good woman, 
but she liked to have her own way, and the 
notion of not being first with Henry Ward, 
whom she considered in the light of a near rela- 
tive, was discomposing ; to be slighted for a 
Frenchwoman, especially so. She was thoroughly 
English in every way, and had but a mean 
opinion of the morals and conduct of her fair 
neighbours. 

Nearly an hour passed, and with the excep- 
tion of a few greetings from some acquaintances 
they had made since their arrival, Ellen and her 
mother were in a lonely condition. 

Just before the bustle and excitement around 
the starting-post gave signs that the race was 
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about to begin, Mr. Ward rode up to the car- 
riage, accompanied by two gentlemen, whom he 
introduced as Monsieur de Rosamel and Monsieur 
de M4ry. The old marquis was soon engaged 
in lively conversation with Ellen. Her mother, 
by this time, felt too much offended to unbend 
to any one, and answered Henry so shortly, and 
was so very satirical upon some of his observa- 
tions, that he soon went away, leaving Monsieur 
de Mery to talk to the irate old lady. It was 
impossible to resist the good-temper of the little 
vicomte, and he tried his utmost to ingratiate 
himself with the mother of the beautiful English 

girl. 

The old-fashioned politeness of the marquis 
had its effect also, and when he begged Mrs. 
Byron to honour his fite with her presence, she 
consented graciously. The old gentleman re- 
mained with them the greater part of the day ; 
he seemed to think an occasional visit to C&ie's 
carriage sufficient, especially as Mr. Ward re- 
mained beside it. 

Ellen had been so fortunate as to bet on the 
vol. I. 10 
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winning horse, and the marquis had offered her 
her choice, gloves or chocolate; she chose the 
latter, and, to her great amusement, he called a 
servant, who presently returned with a bonbon- 
ni&re full of chocolate prdlinds. 

The marquis's gallantry was not singular ; the 
other gentlemen appeared to have had equal fore- 
thought Most of the carriages exhibited boxes 
and cornets of chocolate; and in the afternoon, when 
a shower came on, and the carriages were closed, 
the sisters of M. Dupont amused themselves with 
feeding their brother and some of his friends 
with bon-bons from their fair fingers as they 
stood on the grass beside the half closed 
windows. 

To most of the party the day passed off plea- 
santly, and every one looked smiling and happy. 
I often wonder people take so much trouble to 
make their features lie — a quoi bon> they deceive 
a few, but any keen observer can trace the 
writhe of mortified vanity or the sorrow of 
wounded feeling, beneath the bright smiles that 
women make a point of wearing when suffering — 
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perhaps, after all, it may be as much unselfish- 
ness as reticence that dictates this. 

Ellen's heart was aching sorely with the dis- 
covery she had made that afternoon, that she 
could take no pleasure in anything without 
Henry ; it was mortifying to have found this out 
just when it was evident he preferred some one 
else to her — but he was her brother; no one 
ever liked their brothers to fall in love — only 
she never imagined he would have treated her 
unkindly and with such complete neglect 

The marquis said to De M£ry as they rode 
together into Si EtiennQ — 

" We talk about the superior vivacity of French 
ladies, I think Miss Byron as lively and free from 
all stiffness as one would wish any woman to be," 
and the little vicomte sung her praises till his 
companion was almost tired of listening. 

Victoire had surpassed herself in sprightly 
sallies and witty compliments; two or three 
gentlemen besides Mr. Ward had joined the party 
and attached themselves to the De Molin carriage 
for the day; her laugh was louder than ever, 

10-2 
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while envy, hatred, and every fierce passion that 
debases humanity had been trampling over her 
souL 

A woman's passions may be by early education 
and habit more under control, because kept more 
out of sight than a man's, and as a general rule 
I suppose they are weaker, but where they are 
strong, and joined to a vain head and a cold heart, 
I believe it is generally admitted they will rage 
more terribly, and carry a woman far greater 
lengths than they will a man, probably because 
in a man they are accompanied with greater moral 
and mental power of restraint. 

As soon as they reached home, she turned to 
C&ie, whom she had scarcely spoken to all day — 

" Your selfishness is detestable ; you must have 
seen I was tired to death, and yet you persisted in 
staying till the last race." 

" Persisted ! why, Victoire, you know you have 
taken upon yourself to give all the orders lately. 
I did not understand you meant to change 
again to-day. I was quite ready to come away 
before." 
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cc Oh, I dare say ; mon Dieu, very likely ! " 
Victoire could not calm herself, now. u I wonder 
what Gustave would say, to see his demure, prim 
little wife quite a different being in the society of 
a handsome young Englishman ? " 

u Victoire ! " said C&ie, passionately. But 
Victoire went on — 

"You cannot deceive me, child; I have seen 
it all along — only remember you must behave 
to me with proper respect and submission, or I 
shall let my brother take you into his own care 
again." 

C&ie's eyes flashed, but she did not speak. 

" I dare say he will npt object to a little flirt- 
ing, if you are quiet, and manage things with 
judgment," she continued, quite misunderstanding 
C&ie's silence; " but you must not let such 
rumours reach his ears, and they will, I can tell 
you, if you do not pay me greater respect than 
you have done to-day." 

She moved towards the door, but C&ie sprang 
forward and closed it. 

" I have not been silent from fear, Victoire, but 
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from indignation. How dare yon accuse me of 
flirting, and how dare you say my husband would 
permit such conduct on my part. You forget 
yourself; you are no fit guide for me and I shall 
write at once to Monsieur de Molin for permission 
to return home." 

" Oh, indeed ; the dear little baby is frightened, 
is it, and wants to tell its own story first, does it ; 
perhaps it mayn't find its husband as willing to 
have it back again as it thinks for." She again 
tried to leave the room, but C&ie stood firmly 
between her and the door, and spoke quietly but 
with determination. 

" Stay one moment longer. I am my own 
mistress here, Victoire, and it is time this silly 
mistake, which, I believe, exposes me to attention 
I should not otherwise receive, is set right I 
shall tell Monsieur de Rosamel on Tuesday that 
1 am Madame de Molin. You have said things 
about your brother which I believe to be false — 
but you are in a passion, and will be sorry when 
you are cooler; only I must tell you, to end 
this subject for ever between us, that I am quite 
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as anxious as 70a can be that he should witness 
my daily life here, nor have I any desire to flirt, 
as you call it, with any one, I think, too, I am 
as able and fit to watch over my own conduct 
as you are." 

She looked hard at Victoire as she spoke, and 
opened the door for her to pass. 

Mademoiselle de Molin seemed thoroughly 
silenced, and walked away without a word of 
reply. 

"I never gave the child credit for so much 
spirit," she thought, when safe in her own 
chamber, " or I would have been more guarded. 
I am sorry I said anything — it was premature. 
I don't think she can be thoroughly in love, or 
she would have been more confused, and it will 
never do to leave St Etienne in a hurry: even 
at the distance our carriages were from each 
other, I could see that awkward, over-grown 
English girl did not care for De M£ry; but, if 
she likes this Mr. Ward, C&ie is in the way, for, 
no doubt, the Englishman would go back to his 
first love if the new one's charms were out of 
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sight, and De Mdry is not the man to persist in 
a useless chase ; but how am I to stay here alone ? 
I am puzzled — oh> that Rose were here to help 
me, and yet when did she ever really help me 
or herself by her wits ? I must be revenged on 
some one for all I have undergone to-day, and 
it must be either on the English girl or C&ie. 
Well, chance shall decide it; I should like to see 
my little sister's prudery humbled ; if she would 
only commit herself with the Englishman — she 
meant something dangerous by that last speech 
of hers-+-can she suspect? — No, I cannot think 
so ; I have been so careful ! If she did ! " Vie* 
toire clenched her hands tightly, and again that 
indescribable wolfish smile crossed her face. 

After some time spent in thought, she started 
up and exclaimed-— 

"I must be sure of this: I must go to that 
child and see what she is about; coax her round, 
perhaps. Who knows what she may say to 
Gustave? and in this hotel one cannot stop all 
the letters." 

But her sister-in-law need not have feared 
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C&ie thus. Like all sensitive and highly-strong 
natures she was very nervous, and had put much 
violence on herself to speak calmly and firmly to 
Victoire, under what appeared to her base and 
false accusations, but the instant she was left 
alone she shuddered and trembled as if struck by 
an ague, her heart almost suffocated her by its 
quick irregular throbs. All her ideas were con- 
fused and uncertain. 

What had Mr. Ward said to her that every- 
one might not have heard; he was kind, he 
amused her — she would talk to him if she liked. 

But then came the remembrance of some 
looks and tones that brought a bright flush to 
her cheek; she did not care for any man's love 
save her husband's, but ought she to care for 
their admiration ? — here she felt puzzled, but her 
simplicity of character whispered, how would she 
like Gustave to devote himself entirely to another 
woman? Well, then, ought she to receive the 
undivided attentions of any man, however bro- 
therly they might be ? No ; she had been wrong 
— but not intentionally. She resolved that to- 
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morrow should decide it ; if Mr. Ward continued 
to pay her the same attention when he learned 
that she was married, she should feel happy — it 
would prove his friendship to be true. If not, 
her self-reproach would be indeed bitter — besides, 
there would be the mortification of finding that 
Victoire was right, and that — although uncon- 
sciously — she had been flirting. 

She longed for Madame de Crespigny, or even 
for Ang&ique ; her head ached and throbbed as 
if every hair were a pulse. She would have 
given much for the relief of tears, but they seemed 
impossible, while her heart was so swollen and 
dead. 

Victoire's entrance roused her. 

" Come, ma petite? she said, " we must not 
quarrel ; I was only trying you just now. I 
was tired out. You are too good a child to 
sulk, are you not, C^lie ? I am so sorry I was 
cross." 

And the deceitful woman bent over and em- 
braced her with such winning playfulness that 
the poor . worn-out girl was touched ; she had 
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wronged Victoire by the dislike she had lately 
felt, and she burst into passionate weeping, which 
lasted so long as really to disturb her sister-in- 
law; but it was a merciful relief, it seemed to 
clear away the mists from her brain and to leave 
her more capable of acting for herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AT THE THEATRE. 



There is a pretty little theatre at St Etienne, 
and one evening soon after the races Henry 
Ward went there with Monsieur de M&y, and a 
young friend of his, whom he introduced as 
Monsieur Forgeot 

They had scarcely taken their places when 
the young man started up vehemently, and 
whispered to Monsieur de M&y, whose reply 
made Henry Ward look towards the opposite 
side of the house. In a box exactly facing him 
were Mrs. Byron, Ellen, and Monsieur de RosameL 
He felt vexed, he did not know why either, that 
any one but himself should be with them as a 
protector, and his vexation increased to ill-temper 
at the admiration Ellen's beauty excited in the 
youth who accompanied De M&y. He was a 
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mere boy, possibly not more than sixteen, bnt 
with the premature development of beard one 
sees in a Frenchman; he was very handsome, 
but instead of the open boyish expression of his 
age, the stamp of sensuality and unbridled passion 
was on his features. Mr. Ward asked himself 
where he had seen that face before ; and at first 
his feeling had been a friendly one, but he could 
not endure the ardent gaze the boy fixed on 
Ellen ; he seemed as if he would have devoured 
her with his eyes. 

De M&y gave a long, admiring look, followed 
by a heavy sigh; a most unwonted proceeding 
for the sprightly little vicomte. 

".There is your beautiful friend, Mr. Ward. 
Are you not going to speak to her ? " 

"Oh, yes. Come along," said Henry. He 
did not look towards Monsieur Forgeot, but that 
young gentleman evidently considered himself 
* included in the invitation, and to Mr. Ward's 
annoyance, he found himself obliged to present 
Monsieur Forgeot to his friends. Perhaps nothing 
more revolts the dignity of an Englishman than 
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to be obliged to introduce to female relatives or 
friends a foreigner of whom he knows nothing. 

Talk of Turks! I believe in their hearts 
Englishmen are mostly Blue Beards, and instead 
of agreeing with some sagacious writers as to the 
decrease of matrimony among ns, on the score 
of accomplished nselessness among our girls, I 
am more inclined to think it may arise from the 
growing independence of the weaker sex; they 
read more, see more of life and human nature- 
thanks to the facilities of travelling now-a-days 
—end so come to think and act more for them- 
selves, and certainly give their opinions in society 
occasionally in a very decided manner. I do 
not enter into this question in the abstract. It 
may be for better, it may be for worse; but 
men generally prefer a contrast, and the quiet, 
retiring home-bred damsels of former times, nar- 
row-minded and prudish, perhaps, were more 
attractive as wives than the clever, brilliant 
creatures of to-day, who seem so well able to 
take care of themselves. Man is the noblest of 
animals, but he is selfish, and he is at heart a 
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tyrant; and I am inclined to believe that a 
true woman worships both these qualities as 
much as any other in her husband, and, per* 
haps, the young women I have been talking of 
might do so too, only it is so hard to think one 
could be completely master over such dauntless 
self-possession. There are some dear creatures 
who like to be taken care of; they must* be 
well off in these days when the majority affect 
independence. Women try to be as clever as 
men now; the only question is whether the 
more delicately formed brain will hold all that 
it endeavours to grasp, so firmly, and whether 
it may not become giddier than even an empty 
one in the effort 

To return to Mr. Ward, he was not narrow- 
minded or particularly selfish, and yet on this 
evening he might have sat for the portrait of 
the evil-minded little Dog who behaves so un- 
kindly to his cousin Ox in Mavor's Spelling 
Book. He tried to talk to Mrs. Byron in 
order not to watch Ellen; but that lady had 
not forgiven his neglect at the races, and would 
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not turn from the marquis's reminiscences of 
England, which he had visited at the Peace. 
Monsieur de M&y talked incessantly, and Ellen 
was so much amused that she laughed at his 
stories as heartily as he could wish. He had 
been describing "Meess Rebecca," as he called 
her, and promised to introduce her the next 
day at Monsieur de Rosamel's fete. As Ellen 
looked laughingly round to ask Henry if he 
knew their countrywoman, she met young 
Forgeot's eyes fixed on her with such a burn- 
ing passionate glance that she could not speak; 
she turned away frightened, she had never seen 
such an expression before, and the quick blood 
that rushed even to her forehead told her that 
she had a right to resent it. Neither of the 
others noticed it, but it gave Ellen such an 
intense feeling of dislike and fear, that when the 
gentlemen accompanied them to their carriage at 
the close of the performance, she shook hands 
cordially with Monsieur de Rosamel and De M£ry, 
and never even looked towards the youth who tried 
hard to offer his arm for her hand to rest on. 
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When his companions turned to look for him 
he was gone. 

" He is a strange fellow — a Parisian," said De 
M6ry. "I was at college with him; since then 
I had quite forgotten his existence; but this 
morning he spoke to me on the jetde, when I was* 
talking to Miss Byron. I found we were both 
staying at the same hotel, so we dined together 
and came on here." 

"I never saw such eyes," said Mr. Ward, 
thoughtfully; "he might be rather Italian or 
Spanish than French." 

" They are much fiercer, but they are the 
same type of eyes as Mademoiselle de Molin's," 
said Monsieur de RosameL " Good-evening, 
gentlemen. Let me see you early to-morrow — 
the sky promises well for the weather." 

"The same type of eyes as Mademoiselle de 
Molin's," the words haunted Henry and deepened 
the conviction they had evoked; hers was the 
face he had seen reflected in this youth, but how 
changed. No one could look at C&ie's eyes 
or her well-cut nostrils and expressive though 
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irregularly formed mouth, without seeing that 
she was of an ardent temperament; but this 
was counteracted by the habitual modesty and 
purity of her expression; whereas, this youth** 
face, young as he was, bespoke licence and early 
debauchery — it was like a glimpse of an angel 
caught through the mask of a satyr. Mr. Ward 
thought over the likeness; he could not be her 
brother, the name was different — some cousin, and, 
possibly, one who aspired to her love. 

" I have lost time already," he thought " I will 
delay no longer ; and yet I fear'— she is so uncon- 
strained and happy with me. I am full of doubts 
and fears — this is, perhaps, the way with women ; 
they differ from us men in so many other points 
that this may be of the number ; and yet I believe 
in instincts, and something always whispers that 
Celie does not love me. If she would only look 
embarrassed when we meet to-morrow, my mind 
would be made up, and I would know my fate at 
once from her own dear lips. I have never really 
loved before, except a boyish fancy for Ellen, which, 
no doubt, arose from our being thrown so much 
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together. If C&ie rejects me? It is madness 
to think of it. Would it not be better to linger 

on in this delicious uncertainty? but why stay 
outside the gates of paradise when one may, 
perhaps, find welcome entrance. I will end my 
suspense to-morrow. " 

The more thoroughly in love a man is* the 
less confident is he of success : an averted look, 
the mere mention of another man's name by the 
beloved one, will dash his hopes to the ground 
and fill his heart with groundless jealousy ; while 
the colder, less sensitive lover, thinking more of 
himself and the advantages he offers than of 
the heart and feelings of the woman he is wooing, 
has less hesitation. So, making true in love what 
is so true in worldly dealings, assume that what 
you desire exists, and it will exist for you* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A SCENE. 



u 



Now, my dear Mrs. Byron, I am sure you are 
a kind, charitable 1 woman — do look at the dis- 
tressing state of that little donkey. It has a sore 
place on its back as large — yes, quite as large — 
as a five-franc piece. Do, there's a good creature, 
look in your pocket and see if you haven't a bit 
of 'taffetas cFAngleterre.' I know how notable 
you English mothers are. It's quite terrible to 
see the flies tormenting that poor animal." 

Miss Rebecca's red face was redder than ever 
with excitement 

Mrs. Byron had been introduced to her 
eccentric countrywoman: they talked together 
and had now joined a party, bent on exploring 
the beauties of the valley in which Monsieur de 
Rosamel's ch&teau was situated. Miss Rebecca's 
shoestrings became loose (she wore thick leather 
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shoes, white cotton stockings, and broad black 
ribbon sandals), and while she stayed behind the 
rest of the party to tie them, she discovered a 
poor little donkey, whose back was much galled 
by the harness it had worn; it was fastened to 
a stake, exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
and the flies were cruelly teasing it The 
eccentric Miss Rebecca had often more sym- 
pathy with dumb animals than with Christians; 
so she unhesitatingly called the whole party back, 
and then made the above request to Mrs. Byron. 

" I have a medicine chest at home, Miss Smith, 
to which you are heartily welcome; but I don't 
set up as quack doctor." And the old lady 
marched off rather loftily, and most of the 
party followed her. 

Monsieur de M^ry, who was walking with 
Ellen, looked at Miss Smith, and laughed good- 
naturedly. 

" You are very kind to the little donkey, Made- 
moiselle, but very cruel to all these charming 
ladies." 

" Yes, Miss Smith," said Ellen, " we had just 
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gained the shade of those lime-trees when yon 
called us all back into the glaring sunshine; 
we thought some accident had happened to you. 
I fear we should not have come back for a donkey 
only." 

" When young ladies have so pleasant a com- 
panion as you possess, a little bit out of their 
road here or there does not matter. You really 
look so happy that I should be glad to make a 
third, if you permit it" 

De M^ry bowed, but he made a grimace which 
nearly upset Ellen's gravity, although she felt 
annoyed at being saddled with their unwelcome 
companion. 

Miss Rebecca was quick enough to see this, 
and determined to resent it. She began by 
cross-questioning De M£ry # aa to his knowledge 
of English manners and customs, and when she 
found he had never left his own country, she 
immediately depreciated the education and man- 
ners of English girls, to whom she allowed no 
merit save that of complexion — " For," she said, 
"their faces are so inexpressive, that it is ab- 
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surd to talk about their beauty. A French- 
woman with a plain face and a pair of good 
eyes, will make herself look far handsomer than 
one of these regular - featured, tame English 
girls." 

Ellen laughed and told Miss Rebecca that she 
was not a true patriot. 

But Miss Rebecca asserted that she was, that 
the way to cure a national fault was to be 
always speaking of it. " In the same way,* she 
continued, "I abhor the effeminacy of young 
Frenchmen," and she then drew a series of 
comparisons between English and Frenchmen, 
particularly unflattering to the latter. Ellen, in 
vain, tried to turn the conversation — she might 
as well have tried to change the wind. What 
she attributed to eccentricity and want of tact 
in Miss Rebecca, was a determination to re- 
venge herself on them both, and especially on 
Monsieur de M£ry for his evident dislike to 
her society. I am not showing the worst part 
of this lady's character because she happened to 
be an old maid. I love and reverence single 
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women, and think that many of them fulfil as 
high, some a higher, vocation than their married 
sisters; for what does this world give them in 
compensation ? But where a single woman is not 
very good, she is generally the reverse, espe- 
cially if she be early left in the unthwarted 
possession of her own will— often woman's worst 
enemy; and this had been the case with poor 
Miss Rebecca Smith: she hated youth and 
beauty, and yet she was always talking of 
them, and making comparison between their 
charms and her own ugliness. 

To Ellen's joy, at the next torn in the winding 
shady path, they found Mrs. Byron and some 
others of the party resting under a tent which the 
marquis's care had provided for his visitors. 

" Monsieur de Rosamel is a perfect mirror of 
courtesy," said a young English lady; " we should 
do well, Mrs. Byron, to take him back to England 
with us to give lessons in gallantry." 

ts Englishmen were polite enough in my time/* 
said Miss Rebecca, sharply ; " it must be the fault 
of the young ladies, if they are not so now." 
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Miss Charlotte Beauchamp slightly raised her 
well-arched eyebrows, and took a deliberate, un- 
flinching survey of the speaker. An accomplish- 
ment, by the way, which I don't think our mothers 
and grandmothers knew so much about as our 
wives and daughters, and I wish girls would not 
do it I am sure they would not if they could 
see how thoroughly it unsexes them and how 
very disagreeable it makes them. 

Miss Charlotte Beauchamp was handsome — not 
remarkably so ; she had been born in India, and 
her skin wore the unmistakable golden tinge that 
never deserts an Anglo-Indian. She was rather 
tall, rather clever, rather accomplished — not 
what would be called "fast" now-a-days; she 
cared far too much for u Mrs. Grundy " for that : 
but she talked as if it were a fine thing to despise 
feeling, and romance, and sentiment of any kind. 
Her mamma had delicate nerves, but then, as 
Miss Charlotte justly said, ss mothers had no right 
to nerves ; their whole business ought to be the 
establishment of their daughters" — €€ establishment " 
was quite Charlotte's word. Once she was asked 
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what that comprised. She gave one of her cele- 
brated stares: "It depends on what the word 
represents — it may mean landed estates, town and 
country houses, &c &c, or it may only signify a 
good house in Belgravia, a carriage, horses, and 
an opera-box." 

"And nothing else?" the questioner meekly 
suggested, for his morals were young and tender 
at the time, and this sort of "establishment," 
sounded strange for a young unmarried woman. 

"Oh, of course," she said, "there must be a 
man of some kind in the bargain, as husband, but 
that is a secondary consideration." 

She had been presented at court this season, 
and had held her head hal£«an-inch higher ever 
since. To her surprise she did not succeed in 
French society so well as her far less pretentious 
cousin, Ellen Byron. Ellen's beauty was of a 
higher character ; and beyond this she possessed 
the grace which true simplicity only can give. 
The French are quicker in reading character than 
we are ; their own love of admiration makes them 
keen in their appreciation of a beautiful woman 
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who will be content with what is offered her — (I 
do not say who despises it, because women, who 
are women, don't despise it) — and will not seek 
it by affectation in dress, word, or movement, and 
Charlotte Beauchamp was so full of bar own 
perfections, that every motion was studied. 

" Who is that person ? " she said, quite loud 
enough for Miss Rebecca to hear* 

But Mrs. Byron was not one to permit imper- 
tinence, even in a relative. She rose from her 
seat and said in a low voice to the young lady : 

" Pray do not give any occasion for cudgels to 
be taken up on the politeness of English women 
towards each other, Charlotte." 

The young lady looked very haughty. If 
Mrs. Byron had been -a little woman, or badly 
dressed, or, perhaps, any one but her strong- 
minded cousin, she would have made some imper- 
tinent answer: as it was, the tall figure and 
stately manner of the old lady for once awed her 
into silence. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur de M£ry had entreated 
Miss Byron to walk on a few paces farther with 
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him, to a point whence he said she would have a 
charming view of the ch&teau. He was guiltless 
of any admiration for anything of the kind, but he 
wanted to talk to Ellen, and to give his tormentor, 
u Meess Rebecca," the slip. 

The view was really so very pretty and 
picturesque that Ellen was delighted with it 
Some branches of the trees that now completely 
surrounded them had been purposely cut away, 
and left a circular opening, through which 
appeared the ch&teau and the lake, along whose 
wooded sides gaily dressed groups were seen 
passing and repassing — altogether a varied and 
brilliant scene, set in a circular frame of verdure. 

In England we should have preferred the 
removal of two or three of the thickly planted, 
attenuated trees (French woods always remind 
me of Dickens's Smike, grown very tall), in 
order to obtain a natural view of the scene below ; 
as it was, the picture was perfectly dramatic, and 
French. 

On Monsieur de M£ry the effect was magical. 
He had been studying English for some time 
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past, as he had several well-to-do English friends; 
and since his acquaintance with the Byrons, he 
had made up several sentences adapted to diffe- 
rent circumstances. He now looked quite melan- 
choly, all his gaiety seemed to have fled; and, 
laying one hand on his heart, he turned his 
great blue eyes towards Ellen. 

" Oh, Meess Byron ! I do feel so — so senti- 
mental ! " 

It was very cruel of Ellen, but she could not 
help it She laughed heartily, as much at his 
sudden fit of romance, as at his wobegone 
countenance. Poor De M£ry turned very red, 
and pulled nervously at his gloves. I believe 
if Ellen had not laughed, he was about to declare 
his preference for her society, and, perhaps, in 
the course of the week, might have asked Monsieur 
de Rosamel formally to demand her hand from 
her mother; but there was an end of all that 
now. They both felt in a false position, and 
looked round for the rest of the party; even 
" Meess Rebecca " would have been welcome. 

De M£ry was the first to speak — 
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" Ah I there are some persons climbing the 
steep ascent from below. I hear their voices; 
perhaps, if we show ourselves, they may find 
the way more easily, for there is no direct path 
from this spot. Let ns go, Mademoiselle." 

Ellen moved forwards; she was so touched 
by the little man's good-temper, that, quite for- 
getting how her action might be misunderstood, 
she laid her hand on his arm— 

" Monsieur de M&y, I beg your pardon. 
Will you forgive me for laughing ? " 

She repented' her words immediately, for he 
seized her hand with a warmth she had not 
given him credit for, and began to pour out his 
thanks, when, suddenly, young Monsieur Forgeot 
joined them. 

He must have been watching them, for he 
looked at De Me*ry with a deadly expression of 
hatred that frightened Ellen, and made her wish 
more than ever that her mother would come. 

But now, by the increased murmur of voices 
below, it was evident that others were arriving, 
and, as they turned the angle of the path, two 
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roads met the one they were pursuing, one leading 
from M. de Rosamel's grounds up a steep and 
rather dangerous ascent; the other from St 
Etienne through the valley. Two groups coming 
in different directions met at this point — Victoire 
and C&ie in the former, and Mr, Ward, M. Dupont, 
and some other gentlemen in the latter. 

As Ellen and her companions joined them, 
every one started, and Mr. Ward turned very 
pale, for Celie sprang forward with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and threw her arms round young 
Monsieur Forgeot. 

He seemed at first inclined to push her away, but 
just then he met Henry Ward's face full of jealousy 
and horror. His purpose changed instantly, he put 
one arm round C61ie and kissed her on both cheeks 
affectionately. His kindness overcame C&ie ; she 
laughed and cried, and was quite unable to reply to 
Victoire's astonished questions. Every one stood 
round, looking very foolish, and not knowing what 
to do, when the rest of the party came up. 

Mrs. Byron seemed to understand it all at 
once. 
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Poor thing," she said, t€ surely he is her 
brother. Look at the likeness between them, and 
possibly they have not met for some time. Here, 
lean on me, my dear, and calm yourself a little ; 
how long is it since you have seen your brother — 
for he is your brother, is he not ? " 

w Oh, yes, Madame," said poor Cflie, who felt 
directly how shocked her husband would be to 
hear of her having enacted such a scene, " and I 
have not seen him since my marriage." 

" Your marriage ! " exclaimed the old lady, loud 
enough for all around to hear. "I thought you 
were Mademoiselle de Molin ? " she looked sternly 
at Henry Ward, while Ellen grew paler every 
moment. 

Victoire was disgusted with everything and 
everybody, but she would not trust C&ie to speak 
in her present agitated state, so she merely said 
that Monsieur de Rosamel or Mr. Ward must 
have made some mistake, for that her sister had 
certainly been presented to them as Madame de 
Molin, her brother's wife. 

The dark expression of young Forgeot's eyes 
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rather hurried her into saying this. He did not 
care much for his sister personally, but anything 
belonging to him or to his family was of far too 

takes made about it. 

He told Victoire that it was inconceivable, that 
she must have known it, and ought to have set 
it right, and was working himself into a passion, 
when C&ie took his arm and led him away from 
the rest. 

As soon as they were out of sight, she laid her 
head on his shoulder, and sobbed heartily. 

" Oh, Henri, dear Henri ! I am so glad you 
are come — did papa send you, or Ang&ique ? Do 
you bring me any message from them ?" 

"Ha, ha," laughed the youth, releasing him- 
self and walking a few steps away from her, as 
if to get a better view of her. "Poor C&ie, 
that's good. Did you really think I'd come to 
St Etienne to see after you? Why, I did not 
know you were here, and couldn't imagine what 
sort of a wild cat it was clinging round my neck. 
I was rather ashamed of such a public affair. No, 
.vol. i. 12 
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I came here for the races, plague on tbem!— cursed 
bad luck they're brought me," and he poured 
forth a torrent of oaths that Celie had scarcely 
ever heard before. 

She shuddered and tried to stop him, but he 
told her fiercely to mind her own business, and to 
let him look at her. 

He appeared astonished at the change in his 
sister. Sorrow seemed only to have increased her 
beauty — it had deepened and refined its expression ; 
her manner, too, had gained much in self posses- 
sion, and her brother who had never seen her in 
society, or even well dressed before, was surprised 
and delighted when he had completed his critical 
survey. 

" I recollect you now, C&ie. You monopolized 
that young Englishman, the day of the races ; he 
scarcely stirred from your carriage. Well, you 
are beginning early. Like mother, like daughter, 
eh, my little one ? Do you know if the English- 
man is rich, C&ie ? " he said, in a more friendly 
tone than he had hitherto used. 

"No, Henri; but what do you mean? Mr. 
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Ward is my friend — I call him my English 
brother. What does it signify if he is ricji 
or not ? " 

" There, there, I am not blind nor a baby. Be 
a good girl, do all I bid you, and I will be a 
brother to you. Now we had better go to the 
others, or there will be a scandal.'* 

They went back and joined the rest, who were 
returning to the ch&teau. Monsieur Forgeot 
walked up to Henry Ward, and to the latter's 
surprise, addressed him as an old acquaintance. 
Cflie dared not quit her brother's side ; from child- 
hood, his tyrannical temper had always given him 
an empire over her, against which her better 
nature revolted ; but now that he seemed fonder 
of her, and when she had no one else to cling to, 
she could not leave him. 

Mr. Ward did not speak to or look at her : he 
believed he had been wilfully deceived, and by a 
heartless coquette, who cared nothing for him — if 
he had looked at her he could not have persisted 
in this opinion. 

So they walked on, Forgeot keeping up a de- 

12—2 
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sultory conversation about the races, the bathing, 
and other trivial topics, which Ward replied to as 
well as he could. C&ie did not speak. 

One glance at Henry when they rejoined the 
party had been enough for her, she saw her 
worst fears realized — he loved her, and perhaps 
thought she loved him. Of that her conscience 
at least absolved her. She longed to have a 
few words alone with him; she thought if he 
could be once convinced of this, his love would 
cease, and she cared quite enough for his good 
opinion to wish him to know the true history 
of the mistake. 

But how to get speech of him. Should she 
consult Victoire? — she shrank from the thought 
How rarely is one woman ever deceived about 
another's purity of mind and heart Victoire 
would doubt her motives in seeking this in- 
terview. But need any one know? — she would 
do nothing clandestine. Mr. Ward had called 
several times on them at their hotel — she would 
write to him and ask him to come early in the 
morning, when Victoire frequently absented 
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herself from home ; she would only let him stay- 
to hear her explanation, and then say good-by 
to him for ever. 

She felt much happier when she had taken 
this resolution, and even joined in the conversa- 
tion several times. By the time the party reached 
the ch&teau they were certainly not so gay as 
when they left it Monsieur de M^ry had lost 
his spirits, Mr. Ward disappeared almost imme- 
diately, C&ie and Ellen were both silent; young 
Monsieur Forgeot and Victoire, however, were 
in high good temper, till C&ie clouded the latter's 
gaietjr by ordering her carriage at a very early 
hour, and insisting on returning home on the plea 
of a headache. 

Victoire protested against such folly, and would 
have had a discussion about it if Mrs. Byron 
had not offered her a seat in her carriage, as 
she was not going away yet, she said. 

Just as C&ie was leaving the room, her brother 
came, and said, abruptly. 

"I shall come with you — you must not go 
alone." 
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She could have dispensed with his company, 
for she wanted to think over the day quietly, 
but she had no alternative. 

They were hardly seated in the carriage before 
he began — 

" Cdlie, is that black-eyed, evil-looking woman 
Gustave de Molin's sister ? " , 

" Yes, she is ; you mean there is no likeness 
between them." 

"I mean something more. Has that woman 
much jewellery ? " 

" No ; but what a strange question, Henri." 

u Mind your own business, as I told you be- 
fore ; just look to your own trinkets and don't 
lend her any." 

It suddenly occurred to Ce'lie that she had 
lent Victoire a beautiful emerald necklace a few 
evenings before, which she had not returned to 
her. 

" Do you mean anything by what you are 
saying, Henri? I do not want to vex you, but 
when you speak of Victoire, you should remem- 
ber she is my husband's sister." 
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<c Curse her and your husband too 1 From what 
I hear of him, they must be a nice pair for you 
to deal with. What fools women are I Here I 
give you a friendly warning, and you excite 
yourself and preach to me directly." 

He sunk into sullen silence, from which his 
sister could not rouse him, and as soon as they 
reached St Etienne, after roughly asking her 
where she was to be found, he stopped the 
carriage, and jumped out, without taking any 
more notice of hen 

But C41ie could not go to rest Her thoughts 
were overcharged with the full tide of events 
that seemed crowding upon her all at once. 
Her brain was dizzy and confused with the im- 
possibility of considering or arranging them. 

One thing stood out, however, among the other s» 
A vehement desire to leave St Etienne, and if 
possible, to be freed from the companionship of 
Victoire. 

Her brother's word* had roused to life the 
seeds of suspicion that Victoire'd conduct had, 
spite of C&ie's innocence, gradually implanted. 
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When first they came to St Etienne, she knew 
that De Molin had given Victoire sufficient 
money for their personal expenses; the funds 
requisite for their journey, &c he had con- 
fided to C&ie, to the evident annoyance of his 
sister. 

To C&ie's surprise — before Victoire had had 
the opportunity of making any purchases— she 
had declared herself penniless, and had begged 
the loan of a few napoleons. C&ie, who was 
generous to excess, lent them without comment; 
but when Victoire very soon after made a similar 
request, she told her she could only spare her a 
trifle, but she would write and ask Gustave to send 
his sister a remittance. Victoire protested against 
this, and implored C&ie never to tell her husband 
that she had applied to her for money. 

But C&ie would not promise ; she said if her 
husband asked her how she had spent it, she must 
tell him the truth. 

" My dear, the sooner you leave off being such 
a baby the better. Gustave wishes me to cure 
you of all this unsophisticated candour. Nothing 
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worries a husband so much as a too ingenuous 
wife." 

G&lie had made no reply, but Victoire alienated 
her more and more every day, as her total want of 
principle became more and more apparent. 

Now the thought of the emerald necklace 
determined C&ie to speak seriously; she would 
go to Yictoire's room as soon as she returned and 
ask her to restore it. It was a family heirloom 
by which Gustave set much store. She ought 
not to have lent it, even to her sister-in-law. 

It seemed as if Victoire would never return ; 
once C&ie felt positive she had heard her room 
door close softly, but when she tapped there 
was no answer, and, on entering, all was dark 
within. 

But that firm, quick step and rustling dress 
were surely hers. C&ie sprang up to call her 
into her room as she passed, but her rapid 
movement extinguished the candles on her toilet 
table, and, while she stopped to re-light them, the 
opportunity was lost, and she heard her sister's 
door gently closed. 
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"Soil I wiH go to her and ask her to give 
me the necklace to-night — it will clear one of 
117 troubles away." 

She tapped gently at Victoire's door ; there was 
no answer. She waited a few minutes and then 
entered the room. 

Victoire started violently and crouched over 
the table by which she stood, so as to conceal with 
her hands and sleeves what looked to Celie like 
a heap of gold* 

For a minute, neither of them spoke* Cdlie's 
astonishment stupefied her: she had left Victoire 
at the f&te, gaily dressed, and here she was 
in ordinary walking costume. 

Victoire recovered herself first; she had con- 
cealed whatever it was with her handkerchie£ 
She faced Celie and burst out laughing. 

"Why, Celie, how you frightened met I 
thought you in bed and asleep. What have you 
been about" 

"I have been waiting for you, Victoire. I 
want you to give me my emerald necklace." 

"Nonsense, child; at this time of night; how 
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can you be such a little fidget! I will give it 
to you to-morrow — it is at the very bottom of 
that armoire; go away now like a good child, and 
get to sleep as fast as you can." 

"I am not likely to sleep, Victoire. I can 
wait while you get my necklace." 

**C&ie, how unfeeling you are: you see me 
tired, exhausted — and I suppose you have sent 
Eulalie to bed, so I must wait on myself; and 
then you ask me to search everywhere for your 
vanities." 

She looked so pale and ghastly that it was im- 
possible not to believe. 

"But*, Victoire, you must have changed your 
dress. Where have you been ? " 

"Been? nowhere: I felt chilly and threw this 
great shawl round me. You are crazy, C&ie: 
I wish you would go to bed." 

Victoire spoke with so much agitation that 
C&ie, though greatly puzzled, feared to press 
her further. She thought it could not make 
much difference whether she had the necklace 
that night or next day ; she longed to ask about 
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the money, for it was surely gold she had seen 
on the table — but Victoire was excited now. In 
the morning she herself should be more calm 
and collected, and better able to find out the 
truth: so she turned to go away, sending one 
earnest look on her sister-in-law, who stood, 
still strangely embarrassed, cowering beneath her 
scrutiny. 

" Are you not gone ? " she said, at last, 
angrily ; " what an intolerable intrusion." 

Celie retreated, resolving to have an explana- 
tion next morning: the sight of the money had 
roused her worst fears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A HARD FIGHT. 



Victoire had been wishing for some days to 
leave St Etienne. Ever since her quarrel with 
C&ie she had felt some awe of her, and there- 
fore did not dare to write openly against her to 
Gustave. 

A few days previously she had written to her 
brother that C&ie's health was now restored, and 
that she thought it would be well for them to 
return to Droumar. She did not wish to doubt 
or accuse his wife ; she would not do such a thing 
for the world, but she was very much admired 
at St. Etienne by gentlemen, especially English- 
men, and, poor child, she was so young and 
innocent that, perhaps, she had not quite the 
prudence requisite in her peculiar position. She 
hoped this letter would have the effect of re- 
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moving them from St. Etienne, and also would 
destroy any influence which Celie's temporary 
absence from her husband might have given her 
over him ; she knew his jealous pride in any- 
thing belonging to him to be as great as his 
apparent indifference to affection shown to himself. 

Now, the morning after the fete, she felt 
puzzled; she paced up and down her room, not 
daring to face C&ie: what had she seen, and 
how much did she suspect ? — if she were even to 
hint her suspicions to her husband, what would 
not happen ? Oh, if she could prevent their 
meeting I It must be delayed, and yet if they 
returned at once, the joy of seeing her husband 
again — foolish, fond little idiot — (Victoire ground 
her teeth, and stamped with fury that she should 
have put herself in Celie's power) — might make 
her forget everything else ; and once at Droumar, 
Rose must indeed be altered if C&ie had any 
opportunity for private confidences with her 
husband. 

She finally resolved, if possible, to leave St. 
Etienne next dav, and then went out to avoid C&ie. 
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She too had passed a sleepless night 
Finding her sister did not appear — for she 
generally joined her early — she went to her room. 
It was empty ; she summoned Eulalie. 

t€ Mademoiselle is gone out — she will not return 
for two hours." 

The thought of an explanation with Henry 
Ward was far more present this /morning than 
the scene of the previous evening. Here was 
the opportunity she had desired. She wrote a 
hurried note, and going downstairs, dressed as 
if for walking, gave it to a messenger who was 
hanging about the entrance, and desired him to 
take it to its address immediately. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the messenger 
returned, bringing Henry Ward with him. 

Celie seemed relieved of a weight of doubt and 
care when his name was announced, but when 
she saw him enter — his face beaming with hope 
and love — she felt, without knowing why, that 
her project was a foolish one, and that she had 
miscalculated her own powers. 

However, it was too late to regret it now; 
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she must end the interview as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

He took her hand, and was going to press it to 
his lips, but she quietly drew it away, and pointed 
to a seat a good way from her own. 

He looked surprised, and began to thank her 
warmly for her note. 

t€ Ah ! * he said, (t you do not know from what 
utter despair you rescued me." 

CtSie paused. She did not know what to say ; 
she had never thought her merely asking him 
to come to her could give him encouragement. 
In his hopeful, eager face, she read more than 
ever that what she had to tell must give deep 
pain ; a pain she shrank from inflicting, for what 
harm had he done in loving her ? Her hesitation 
and embarrassment were quite misunderstood. 
Henry rose and walked across the room towards 
her, but his movement determined Cflie. 

" I wrote to you, Mr. Ward, because I wanted 
to explain what happened yesterday." 

He tried to interrupt her, but she went on — 

"It was a mistake, begun by accident, and 
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continued in jest. I feel now how very foolish 
it has been; but I hope you will believe I had 
no wish to deceive you or any one. I wanted 
to tell you this myself, that I might recover 
your good opinion, and that we might part 
friends." 

She looked at him as she spoke, and smiled 
frankly ; for to her the worst was over, now that 
she had explained herself, but Henry seemed not 
to understand. 

He had tried to interrupt several times while 
she spoke ; but now he looked stunned, stupefied, 
and as if he could not utter a word. 

"Ah! Monsieur Ward," said C&ie, when his 
silence had lasted for some minutes; "you English 
are an unforgiving race. I did not think you 
would have been so hard on me. Come, will you 
not shake hands and say you forgive me ? " 

"Hard on you! Oh, God!" He seized her 
hand and kissed it passionately. "Cflie, do not 
madden me. I love you! — you know it; you 
have seen it! — more than my life. I would 
give up every hope of Heaven or earth for you ! 

vol. I. 13 
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and you speak as if I were some common ac- 
quaintance. Tell me you love me too. You 
must — you do ! you would not have sent for me 
just to say these freezing words. Tt is a subter- 
fuge. My darling, my darling! speak to me; 
tell me I — I am speaking the truth ! " 

He had drawn her close to him, and now stood 
holding both her hands in his, and gazing into 
her face with the agonized look of a man awaiting 
his death sentence. 

C&ie trembled violently; but she felt more 
courageous in the presence of his emotion; be- 
sides, if a woman be virtuous, there is nothing 
that rouses her energy more than an unlawful 
touch. 

"I cannot speak, monsieur, while you hold 
my hands so tightly ; nor will I." 

He let them go, and covered his face with his 
own. In the calm, pitying look that met his, 
he read his error, and his misery. 

" Do not think I have trifled with your feelings. 
I did not imagine you loved me till yesterday." 
. " Oh I C&ie," burst from him. 
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" And even then I hoped I was mistaken. I 
am very young and ignorant. I have very few 
friends, and you have been so kind to me, so 
like a brother, that I have, perhaps, spoken too 
freely to you. I must have done so, or you 
would not dare to speak such words to me. w 

He made no answer ; he stood leaning his arms 
on the back of a chair, his face still concealed. 
C&ie did not know what to say, she was afraid 
of some passionate outbreak ; and then the thought 
flashed upon her, What if Victoire returned 
and found Mr. Ward there? After her insinua- 
tions, she felt she could not bear it. Yes, he 
must go ; after the words he had said to her, she 
ought not to allow him to remain another instant. 

"Mr. Ward, we must part — must not meet 
again. Try to — to conquer this folly; for it is 
worse than folly to persist in it now. Farewell." 

He raised his head ; there were traces of tears 
on his eyelashes, but he looked at her with bitter 
anger. 

The door opened, and Henri Forgeot entered. 
The eyes of the two men met angrily. 

13—2 
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Really, Celie, I did not know you had so 
early a visitor. I am one too many; perhaps I 
had better call again." 

His sneer, and the deep flush it called to C&ie's 
brow, roused Ward's better nature. 

" I was leaving your sister, Monsieur Forgeot," 
he said, sternly, €f having fulfilled my errand, 
which was simply to take leave of her. Farewell, 
Madame," he said, with a very formal bow. 
• ft Perhaps you will kindly make my adieux to 
Mademoiselle de Molin as I am so unfortunate 
as to have missed her. Good-day, Monsieur 
Forgeot; what late hours you keep." 

He said this with a look of menace that seemed 
to cow the young bully, for he stood aside to let 
him pass. 

Ward walked downstairs slowly, spoke to one 
or two acquaintances, who were lounging about the 
entrance, and then passed up the street as quietly 
as if nothing had happened. But for his extreme 
paleness, there was no outward sign of the fierce 
passion that was almost tearing his heart asunder. 
His lips perhaps were mote tightly pressed to- 
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gether, and his eyes had a strained, fixed look, 
as if trying to discern some object beyond their 
range of vision; but there was nothing remark- 
able in his appearance, nothing to attract attention. 

As soon as he could quit the principal street, 
he turned to the left, and made his way swiftly 
through little crooked turnings redolent of sea- 
weed, rusty iron, dried fish, and the hundred and 
one abominable odours that abound in the suburbs 
of a foreign watering-place, till he reached a small 
bridge over the river that here intersected the 
town. Across this he sped more and more 
rapidly, as if he feared pursuers on his track. 
The road became steeper, but still he hurried on, 
the very difficulties of the ascent seeming to urge 
him to greater speed. 

At length he reached the summit, but he did 
not pause here. There was soft turf beneath his 
feet, and all looked green and smiling ; farther on 
lay huge misshapen rocks, among which were the 
blackened fragments of a tower, said to be the 
erection of a Roman Emperor. He stopped here 
and descended a little way, till he reached a broad 
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ledge on the top of a rock, which went sheer down 
to the sea. 

He had traversed a great distance in a very 
short space of time, but he was not breathless or 
exhausted: the body was deadened to outward 
sensation by the fierce strife within. It was not 
fatigue that made him throw himself face down- 
wards on the hard rock. 

There he lay for hours, the white foam dash- 
ing up below, sometimes sending spray wreaths 
nearly over him, as the waves fought and battled 
against the huge mass of granite that had smiled 
grimly for so many ages at their puny efforts. 
The white gulls flew over him sometimes, nearly 
touching him with their wings; they were evi- 
dently puzzled about their visitor. Still he lay 
there, fighting the hard fight so many have gone 
through — a battle that leaves deeper dints in the 
granite of man's nature than the beating of ages 
of waves on the blackened rock. 

All last night he had wrestled manfully with 
his own heart, and had risen determined to resist ; 
to forget the dream of love in which he had been 
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living for the last fortnight, for he felt it would 
be sin to yield to it now. 

Ward was not a particularly religious man. 
He observed all outward ordinances, without being 
deeply penetrated by them : perhaps in the hour of 
temptation, even this outward respect helped him 
more than he knew. He had lost his mother too 
young to remember her, but, as we have said 
before, great part of his childhood and youth had 
been passed under the influence of Mrs. Byron 
and her sister, pure and good women, and he was 
too really English to contemplate a liaison with 
the young wife of another man without horror. 

Besides, let him try as he would to blame Celie, 
he could not recall one word of coquetry, one 
word which she might not have said to a brother. 
He had told himself that he was not used to 
Frenchwomen, and that all this might be extreme 
art: but then the remembrance of her innocent 
girlish face made him ashamed of doubting her, 
and renewed all his love and all his sorrow. 

So he had worn away the night, and when he 
came down to a late breakfast, depressed and 
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exhausted, yet stedfast in his resolution, Celie's 
note was brought to him. 

There were only a few words, begging him 
most earnestly to go and speak to her : she would 
not detain him, but what she had to say was of 
consequence. 

The smothered fire leapt up again at once, 
bursting through all the ashes of resolve and 
prudence, under which it seemed in a fair way 
of smouldering, and finally being extinguished. 
He seized his hat and followed the messenger, 
who was quite frightened at his vehemence. 

And now all was over, but all was much worse 
than before. Fool, fool, that he had been; she 
had never loved him — that he saw; but now he had 
forfeited her esteem also ; he had insulted her, he 
had sinned in her eyes and in his own. This, 
after a long and fierce struggle, lying there on the 
black granite, was the answer his conscience made 
him. 

In vain he tried to cast it from him: he told 
himself he was a fastidious puritan : that most 
men in his position would have gone greater 
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lengths, would have insisted on some reparation 
for the wrong that had been done him. C&ie's 
horror-struck, indignant look brought a conviction 
with it that shamed him into silence. 

He could not blame her now; the generous 
part of his nature had been roused, and he saw 
his own fault so glaringly that it hid all else. 

But what was life to be to him ? Ever since he 
had determined that C&ie should be his wife, 
he had been living in "Fool's Paradise," — that 
delightful city of rose-coloured visions for youth, 
of barley-sugar walls and hard-bake pavement 
for children — we have all lived in it sometime in 
our lives — every plan had some reference to her ; 
now all would be distasteful. 

How could he return to England and take 
possession of the Warrens alone, when he had 
so fondly dreamed she would accompany him 
thither. 

He would go to India, or Iceland, anywhere to 
get away from the chance of seeing or ever 
hearing of C&ie. 

Man's love greatly differs from woman's in 
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this. Whatever it may be that causes the separa- 
tion, the woman who loves, long after hope has 
fled, will hover near the precincts inhabited by 
the loved one, will seek every opportunity of 
hearing his name mentioned, even at the risk of 
pain to herself. 

Man's way of treating the disease is better: he 
finds his object unattainable, he flies in a passion 
usually, and vilifies the whole sex, the beloved 
object in particular, who has, of course, deceived 
him, with no end in view but the gratification 
of her own vanity — vanity, hateful quality, essen- 
tially a part of womankind — women are always 
vain, men — never. — And then he takes special 
care never to see her again, and to forget all about 
her as soon as possible. 

Ward's case was, of course, different; but he 
rose up from the rock calmer and more sub* 
dued than when he threw himself down on it 

The sun was setting, but its glory was obscured 
by storm-clouds, which moved rapidly as if they 
had lost their companions and were trying to find 
them. The sea looked dark and muddy, except 
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for one streak of wonderfully brilliant green 
across the horizon, and, as Ward turned towards 
the harbour, the little £shing boats, which, at 
that hour were usually setting out for their 
night's work, were hovering about the entrance 
as if fearful of venturing forth. 

"Is life so precious to them," he thought, 
"when I would thankfully be released from 
the burden of mine ? If I had even an employ- 
ment, un dtat, as those poor fellows would call it, 
to throw my whole soul into now ! " 

When he reached the other side of the harbour, 
he found the quay very crowded : several of the 
fishing boats had not put off, and their blue- 
shirted, red-capped owners, did not seem over- 
willing to do so. Round them stood a group 
of wives and mothers, in the picturesque costume 
of their peculiar race, urging and entreating them 
not to go. One tall, handsome, dark-eyed girl, 
with a high white cap and long gold earrings, 
threw her arms passionately round a young sailor 
just as Henry passed. 

" Holy Virgin, Pierre, you must not go — and I 
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only married to you these six days ! how can you 
leave me ? " 

The young husband seemed quite willing to 
listen to her, and they gradually withdrew to the 
skirts of the crowd. 

" They are happy now," thought Henry, " but 
some night he will be drowned and never come 
back to her again, and then she will be worse off 
than if she had never married him. What a 
miserable thing life is altogether." 

He turned to take one last glance at the sea : 
the luminous streak had broadened and looked 
doubly bright against the murky rain clouds, and 
the heavy leaden water. 

It seemed to tell of something brighter up there 
behind the storm-clouds, that such a glorious 
pavement led to. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FAREWELLS. 



Mrs. Byron was sorely perplexed. I must even 
go so far as to say that her perplexity tried 
her temper. She scolded her maid Mills tor 
not answering her bell quickly, and was so put 
out of her usual philosophy in domestic arrange- 
ments, that Mills went downstairs and told the 
English waiter at the hotel — with whom she 
had of course great sympathy, for Mills was 
forty, and very unattractive, and therefore natu- 
rally disliked Frenchmen — that " something had 
so werritted missis, that she had werritted her 
(Mills) dreadful." 

"The storm last night, my dear Miss Mills, 
would have that effect on a sisceptible horgani- 
zation. Tour missis is sisceptible perhaps — ah, 
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poor thing." Stephen stroked his moustache, 
and looked very compassionate. 

"I'm sure there's nothin' disreptible about my 
missis, Mr. Stephen. Good gracious me, what 
can you be thinking about? do I look like a 
person likely to live with disreptible ladies? 
Mercy me, I should hope not, you should mind 
how you speak, sir. You've lived among these 
dirty little foreigners till you've forgotten your 
morals. Disreptible, indeed — as if my missis 
mayn't have her little tempers without being 
called disreptible ! " 

Miss Mills was so angry that die went up- 
stairs, where Ellen presently found her busily 
engaged in setting her armoire to rights." 

" Where is mamma, Mills ? " 

"In her own room, ma'am, and I think she 
wants you; she's got a letter while you've been 
away that's put her hout a good deal" 

Ellen had just been in a government yacht, 
commanded by a friend of Monsieur de Rosamel's. 
She had gone under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and when she went to her mamma, 
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she began an amusing description of Charlotte's 
flirtation with Monsieur de Montsord, the captain 
of the yacht. 

" Monsieur de Rosamel tells me he is a peer 
of France, and very rich; so perhaps he may 
suit Charlotte, as she wants to see as little of 
her husband as possible; and his profession, he 
says, keeps him away from home nine month, 
in the year." 

Mrs. Byron smiled, but she looked so anxious 
that Ellen saw there was truth in what Mills 
had told her. Generally, she paid little heed to 
that worthy's imaginations. 

She went up to her mother and kissed her 
fondly. 

Something has happened, dear mamma." 
Yes, my dear. I am very uneasy about 
Henry." 

Ellen turned so pale that her mother was 
startled; but she went on as if she had not 
noticed any change. 

"I have thought his manner singular lately, 
but he now writes me that sudden business calls 
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him to the Warrens, and that after that Is settled 
he will possibly leave England for a time. He 
writes to excuse himself for not coming to take 
leave." 

" Ob, mamma, is that all ? " 

€€ All — yes ; but I think it is very strange." 

" But it is such a relief — I am so thankful, so 
glad. I thought you meant something had hap- 
pened to him," here poor Ellen broke down 
with a violent gasping sob, and fairly burst out 
crying. 

Mrs. Byron said nothing; she was generally 
an undemonstrative mother, and was supposed 
not to have a spark of sentiment about her — of 
sentimentality I don't suppose she had — but now 
she put both arms round her child, and draw- 
ing her head down on her shoulder, kissed her 
gently: only when Ellen tried to stifle her sobs 
she said — 

"Do not mind me, dear. A hearty cry will 
do you good." 

The young Englishman's disappearance caused 
a good deal of talk. As he had announced his 
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intention of spending several weeks longer at 
St. Etienne, Miss Rebecca gave it as her posi- 
tive opinion that his cousin Miss Byron — to 
whom she had private intelligence he was en- 
gaged to be married — had so disgusted him by 
her open encouragement of Monsieur de M£ry, 
that he had broken off the match, and bidden 
her an eternal farewell. The shrewd old mar- 
quis was fairly puzzled: he had seen Henry's 
penchant for C&ie, but he was far too French 
to imagine that her being married could make 
any difference. He shrugged his shoulders ancU 
told De M£ry, who was very sorry to lose his 
English friend, that he supposed it must be 
money and lawyers, for he believed that Eng- 
lishmen of large property first let their money 
worry them nearly to death, and then spent 
half of it on lawyers, who worried them still 
more. 

"They live upon worry, those English, old 
and young. My dear friend, better have half 
the luxury and double the gaiety. I would far 
rather my carriage wheels should roll over simple 
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turf than over golden paving-stones, whose rough 
edges are always jarring and shaking the vehicle 
of life." 

Monsieur de M&y looked pensive. He had 
that morning accepted an invitation from the 
Beauchamps to visit them next year in London — 
which, as they were Miss Byron's cousins, he 
thought very desirable, to say nothing of the 
delight of seeing anything so entirely new as 
England. 

"My dear marquis, do you think it is in the 
air, this worry — is it likely to be catching?" he 
asked, plaintively. 

" Ah, my dear fellow, you will not be infected ; 
you will go there for the season. There is so much 
gaiety that you will not have time, even if you 
knew how, to worry about anything, unless it be 
how many engagements you can fulfil in one 

day." 

" You mistake me a little, I see," said De M£ry, 

with his usual good-tempered laugh. " I always 

do what I like best ; for instance, I arrive at a 

party, where I do not amuse myself much; I 
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have another for the same evening — I go away 
to it. If when I get there I find it more dull 
than the other, I go away soon also, and finish 
my evening at the opera or the theatre. I dislike 
nothing so much as to be dull, and that is why 
I asked if this worry was catching, for I remark 
that Englishmen are dull." 

S€ I believe," said the marquis, ts it is because 
they, many of them, spend their whole lives in 
making money, in order to give amusement to 
foreigners. You must own they are philan- 
thropic." 

€t Ah, but their faces are not. Some of thes& 
clever lawyers and members of Parliament whom 
I have seen in Paris, look always as if they were 
going to be hanged. I cannot eat my dinner- 
beside them, it would not digest." 

"Well, I shall hear what you think of them 
on your return. I do not think you will bring: 
the same complaint against the ladies; but I 
forgot, I need not prejudice you in favour of 
Englishwomen." 

De M&y tried to look sentimental, but he was 
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obliged to laugh instead, and declared he felt 
quite exhausted with so serious a conversation. 

They walked up and down the terrace, smoking, 
for some time after this. 

"So you intend to wait till next spring to 
renew your acquaintance with that charming Miss 
Byron," said De Rosamel. 

" What else can I do ? " 

"Ah, you young men are cold-blooded. At 
your age I could not run the risk of so long a 
separation; she will probably be married before 
you see her again." 

" Well, I shall be very sorry ; but how can I 
help it ? " 

" I will tell you how. Madame Byron and her 
daughter are going on to Rome for the winter ; 
why don't you go too ? Arrive there first ; you 
may possibly be able to be of great use to them ; 
you will have no one to interfere with you, and 
you may go to London next spring as Miss Ellen's 
husband, if you like." 

De M<5ry laughed. 
I ask myself, my dear marquis, when I hear 
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you composing so easily and so fluently such a 
pretty little story of love and marriage, why you 
are not a married man yourself? " 

" Simply because I have made a mistake ; I 
cared too much for liberty and independence* 
which I would now willingly exchange for an 
intelligent companion, bound to me by other ties 
than those of interest, and to whom, as I grow 
older and infirm, I could look for comfort and 
succour." 

De M&y stared with surprise at such a con- 
fession. 

"I dare say marriage is very pleasant and 
comfortable," he said, " but I fancy it makes life 
dull ; but I will remember what you say, and 
will take care to marry before I am as old as you 
are. You see, it would fatigue me terribly to go 
to Rome, and cost a great deal of money; it's 
true one gets very fine cameos there, but I have 
heard there are buffaloes, and I am afraid of 
those horned creatures. After all, Miss Ellen 
might not like me ; and, besides, there is another 
reason. She and Miss Beauchamp are the only 
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two young English ladies I have talked to much 
in society; they are both so charming, that it 
seems to me there may be plenty more equally 
so where they came from. I will not hurry my 
choice ; I will wait." 

De Rosamel did not urge his young friend any 
further. He knew that although weak on many 
points, where self-interest and self-gratification 
were concerned he was immovable. 

"Perhaps, at his age, I should have thought as 
he does/' he said to himself, as he kissed his hand 
to De Mery, who returned to St. Etienne on 
horseback when he had finished his cigarette: 
he rarely smoked at all, it discoloured his teeth ; 
if he did, it was only one tiny cigarette. " But, 
with my experience of women, were I twenty 
years younger, I would not think twice about 
asking Miss Byron to be my wife. Now I 
must think about this young Forgeot I wish I 
had asked De Mery what he knew of him : he 
asks me to lend him money on account of his 
brother-in-law, Monsieur de Molin. I never lend 
money, on principle; but I am puzzled in this 
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case, De Molin is so thoroughly respectable; I 
will write to him first, at any rate ; or stay, I 
will ride into St Etienne to-morrow and call 
upon Madame and learn when her husband is 
expected." 

But next morning, before the horses were 
brought round, came a delicately-scented note 
from Victoire, announcing their intention of quit- 
ting St Etienne that afternoon, regretting much 
that they had not made their adieux personally ; 
but hoping in her brother's and C&ie's name that 
they should soon have the pleasure of welcoming 
Monsieur de Rosamel at Droumar, with any 
friends of his who might accompany him. 

" Perhaps De M^ry will not think it so fatigu- 
ing to go to Droumar as to Rome," said the old 
marquis, slily ; " but I shall write all the same to 
De Molin before I lend this youth any money •" 
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OF THE SOUS-PREFET. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE WIFE OF THE SOUS-PREFET. 

She had been walking np and down her room 
for hours, but she was unconscious of time. 

Unkindly as her husband had recalled her to 
Droumar, in a short, stiff letter in which he told 
her he regretted to hear she was too young and 
thoughtless to guide herself with the discretion 
befitting the wife of a De Molin, she still had 
longed to see him again. She hoped against hope 
that absence might in some degree have re- 
awakened the love he had once shown her, and, 
if it should be so, how careful she would be. 
She understood him better now and should be 
less likely to give unconscious offence ; how 
could she have thought her love destroyed— he 
was, he must be, the Gustave she had onee 
dreamed — every stage of her journey had re- 
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kindled love and hope. The thought of Henry- 
Ward, which had so troubled her at St Etienne 
— I mean the light in which he would consider 
the whole affair — had completely vanished; she 
had but one idea — a reconciliation with her 
husband. 

She looked round eagerly when they reached 
the Prefecture, but he was not there to greet their 
arrival. CMlie felt chilled, but hers was not an 
exacting nature— something had detained him. 

Several hours passed before he appeared; she 
tried hard against her impetuosity and advanced 
to meet him calmly and without emotion, but 
the ice of his manner might have cooled a warmer 
heart than hers, as he turned slightingly from her 
to speak in a low voice to Victoire. 

In the evening he had left them early, to fulfil 
an important engagement, and she had not seen 
him since, 

Victoire had been to her room that morning 
to tell her there would be a reception at the sous- 
Prefecture in the evening, to which they were 
invited, and to ask what dress she meant to wear. 
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"The wife of the sous-Prtfet is an old friend 
of mine, and she has heard a good deal about you, 
so you must justify my praise and look as well as 
possible." 

"I will trust to Eulalie," said poor C&ie, 
dreamily, "You know I do not care much 
about dress, so long as it is all as it should 
be." 

"Well, but will Eulalie want you to wear 
those carbuncles to-night ? " 

" I don't know/' 

" Then will you say at once you will not wear 

them, and lend them to me ; to-morrow morning I 

will return thera." 

This request, and the assurance that followed, 

was a common occurrence ; but Eulalie had com- 
plained to her mistress that lately Mademoiselle de 
Molin had become careless, and had not returned 
anything till it had been asked for several times, 
and only that morning she had been entreating 
C&ie to ask for the missing emeralds. This had 
recalled her brother's warning, and the subsequent 
scene in Victoire's bed-room, till now forgotten; 
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and instead of her usual ready acquiescence, she 
asked Victoire to restore the necklace. 

" Oh, yes, yes, you dear child! I always forget 
it," but Mademoiselle de Molin's face looked so 
troubled, that C&ie was awakened from the dream 
of thought in which she had passed so many hours. 
She reproached herself for her neglect 

"I will come with you now to your room, 
"Victoire, and you shall give it me, while Eulalie 
looks out the carbuncles." 

An angry flush mounted on Victoire's cheeks. 

" What a suspicious little creature it is," she 
said, with her unpleasant laugh. "I suppose I 
must confess the truth: I broke your necklace, 
and finding I could not get it well repaired in 
St Etienne, I sent it to Paris by a person I could 
trust, and I must wait now for a safe oppor- 
tunity of getting it returned." 

The words sounded like truth, but the manner 
belied them. 

Celie hesitated. 

" I wish you had told me it was broken. I do 
not suppose Gustave would like such a valuable 
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ornament to be sent anywhere than to the 
jeweller he purchased it from: he sets greater 
store by it than by any of my jewels.*' 

"Oh, yon quite frighten me, C&ie; really, I beg 
your pardon very much for my thoughtlessness, 
but promise me, my dear child, that you will not 
tell Gustave. You will soon have the^necklace 
back safe and sound, and nothing need ever be 
known about its little misfortune : you cannot 
think what Gustave is when he is angry, I 
shudder at the idea. Now, promise." 

" I will not speak about it to Gustave willingly, 
Victoire ; but if he misses my necklace and asks 
me to wear it, I must tell the truth. I do not think 
a wife should conceal anything from her husband." 

"Not even flirtations?" said Victoire, spitefully. 
She was very angry, and yet suppressed her 
passion for fear of C&ie. " Have you told 
Gustave yet of all the charming acquaintances we 
made at St Etienne ? " 

" Not yet, but I folly mean to do so." 

" Indeed ! " returned her sister-in-law, with 
emphasis. 
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But C&ie left Victoire's room abruptly, for she 
felt there could be no sympathy between them 
on this subject, and she found her own temper 
failing. 

She had resolved, the morning Mr, Ward left 
her so hastily, to tell her husband all that had 
passed between them, and to bear with meekness 
the blame that he might impute to her, for she 
thought she must deserve some blame, or Mr. 
Ward would not have ventured to speak and act 
as he had done. 

Perhaps this evening she might find an oppor- 
tunity, but it would be wiser to wait till they were 
alone together. It was a heavy load on her mind, 
she longed to confess, and to be forgiven. Ever 
since her marriage, Monsieur de Molin had pro- 
hibited her from going to confession, except before 
the greater festivals of the Church, so that that 
relief was denied her; she said to herself, she 
must have patience, perhaps the burden of this 
secret was a part of the punishment due to her. 

There was a buzz of admiration as C&ie entered 
the salons of the sous-Prefecture. 
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Monsieur de Molin had not appeared at dinner- 
time, but he sent a message telling them to go to 
the reception without him, and that Victoire could 
present Madame de Molin. 

It seemed a little strange to C&ie, who had 
naturally become accustomed to homage at St. 
Etienne, that she, as the wife of the Prifet 9 should 
require introduction to a new-comer; but this 
was merely a passing thought. 

She caught the reflection of herself as she 
passed through the mirrored rooms, and felt 
pleased and happy that Gustave should see her 
look so well. 

Her dress of white silk, covered with some 
delicate lace, rather increased the pearly white- 
ness of her shoulders and arms, and her rich 
brown hair, braided closely round her head, re- 
lieved the chaplet of white dog-roses that almost 
touched her forehead. 

She saw her old friend, Madame de Crespigny, 
and was going towards her, when Victoire touched 
her arm, and presented her to Madame de Vernay. 

C&ie had imagined, she did not know why, 
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that she should not care much for Victoire's par- 
ticular friend, but she felt irresistibly fascinated 
by the winning gentleness of the lovely woman 
before her, whose soft blue eyes looked full of love 
and tenderness. 

She had evidently heard of C&ie, for she 
scarcely withdrew her eyes from her face, while 
they stood together. The scrutiny was almost 
embarrassing : there was a half-compassionate look 
too that puzzled C&ie a good deal, but she was 
soon seated beside Madame de Veraay, and so en* 
gaged in answering her inquiries about St Etienne 
and Monsieur de Rosamel, that she had no time 
for thought. 

Presently she asked for Monsieur de Vernay. 
His wife did not look round, but said he was 
somewhere, probably in the outer salon. C&ie 
thought she spoke of him as if he had been a 
dog or a cat. 

€t Have you any children ? * said C&ie. 

€€ Oh, no ! what a terrible idea." 

" Do you not wish for any, then ? " 

"Not on any account. They injure one's 
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health beforehand, and are afterwards a perpetual 
anxiety," 

"But it must be so delightful to have some- 
thing of your own to love, which is quite sure 
to love you, and to think there is no one like 
you in the world." 

C&ie was speaking in her old impulsive way, 
her hands clasped, and her eyes liquid with half 
suppressed feeling. 

Madame de Vernay laughed, and this brought 
the colour tingling to Cflie's cheek; but the 
laugh was not like Victoire's: there might be 
the least tinge of satire in it, but it was musical, 
almost silvery in tone, and showed the small rosy 
mouth and pretty teeth to perfection. 

"My dear Madame de Molin, you may find 
plenty of people to do that, without being plagued 
with a child." 

"You mean one should be satisfied with one's 
husband's love," said C^lie, dreamily. 

"No, no, I did not mean that at all; but you 
are too charming not to find out 'my meaning 
yourself, if you have not indeed already done so." 

15—2 
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And with the same pitying smile which had 
so puzzled C&ie, her hostess turned away to speak 
to some of the newly arrived guests. 

Left to herself, C&ie looked round the elegantly 
arranged rooms. 

There was little appearance of expensive luxury ; 
that seemed concentrated on the dress of the 
hostess; but all was harmonious and in good 
taste. Flowers abounded wherever vases of them 
could find room, while numerous tree-oleanders 
in tubs decorated with fancifully cut paper gave 
the appearance of a garden to parts of the salon 
which would otherwise have looked bare. 

The windows were all open, and the breeze 
came in, scented with orange blossom, jasmine, 
cloves, and all the delicious perfumes of the 
garden. 

The ladies were mostly dressed in white, and 
though with the exception of C&ie and Madame 
de Vernay, there were few of any beauty — I 
beg Victoire's pardon — the rooms looked well 
filled and offered much to admire, as well as to 
amuse. 
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Although her early education and subsequent 
trials had done much to subdue Celie's vivacity, 
making her temperament in fact far more that 
of an Englishwoman than a Frenchwoman, she 
was young enough to let herself be carried 
away by the gaiety going on round her, and 
to join heartily in it ; and she was soon talking 
and laughing with some of the ladies whom she 
had known on her first arrival at Drouman 

There were not many gentlemen : a very dull 
animal is, or was twenty years ago, the small 
landed proprietor — south of Paris; he seems to 
vegetate rather than live. If he farms stock he 
will talk to you by the hour together about 
bitail — his bdtail consisting possibly of a few 
miserable, half-starved horses, which he will tell 
you are the true Spanish breed — a tolerable 
flock of goats, and if he possesses pigs, I coun- 
sel you to hesitate before you inspect them; a 
French dog is a miserable animal, but a French 
baby or a French pig is certainly best kept 
out of sight I would not eat a bit of French 
pork if there were no other meat attainable : 
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they feed on what they like ; Anglice, they are 
not fed at all, and their choice is often carrion. 

Several of these gentry (not the pigs), resident 
a few miles from Droumar, with their wives 
and daughters, were present — none of them less 
than Comtes and Marquises, of course, valuing 
themselves on an extinct pedigree, and scorning 
to hold any intercourse with the more civilized 
inhabitants of the town, except in these occa- 
sional encounters under the roof of the Prefec- 
ture: many of them could scarcely write, very 
few ever looked into a book. The principal 
apartment of their dwellings (which much re- 
sembled a third-rate English farmhouse, without 
its comforts) had no doubt originally been 
floored with brick; but for generations this feet 
had been lost sight of in the thick encrustation 
of dirt on its surface, for the floor was never 
washed, once a week, perhaps, swept out They 
want Miss Nightingale sadly in the south of 
France: their stolid unbelief when you point 
to the dirt and talk about noxious effluvia 
is hopeless; they have the reckless, shiftless 
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ways of the southern Irish peasant, without his 
intelligence; but then, as Monsieur de Rosamel 
would say, they have "no worry." After all 
our vaunted cleanliness, it may be that worry 
and a love for soap and water are inseparable. 
You will tell me the Dutch are phlegmatic 
enough, but I don't call the Dutch personally 
clean, although they are so fond of washing their 
houses. 

There were no young men present (all the sons 
were drafted off into government offices, that 
wonderful field of employment all over the length 
and breadth of the land) except a few officials 
from other parts of the country. 

The mayor was there. C^lie talked to him 
for some time and found him a pleasant, intelligent 
man, a devoted adherent of the then reigning 
king, Louis Philippe. He presently requested 
permission to present to madame la femme du 
JPrifet his son-in-law and secretary, Monsieur 
Charlais, "a gentleman of great literary talent, 
who till lately had inhabited the country, but, 
since his marriage, had come into Droumar." 
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Monsieur Charlais bowed profoundly, and made 
some faint attempt at a compliment 

He was nearly as old as the mayor, his wife 
being considerably younger than himself. 

He was very tall and stout and bald-headed. As 
a young man, he must have been good-looking — 
at least, the world's a handsome man " — a clear 
olive complexion, bright dark eyes of that long, 
sly shape which the French call des yeux en 
amandes ; a regular French profile, aquiline nose, 
prominent chin and thin receding lips. His hair had 
evidently been dark and curling, only, as I have 
said, it had forsaken the top of his head, to take 
refuge on his chin and lips. (I suppose the hair 
does this in the autumn of life in imitation of the 
leaves, which forsake the branches to lie thickly 
around the trunks.) Of expression in his face 
there was no trace; he looked as if he loved 
eating and drinking; his cheeks reminded one 
irresistibly of the frog in iEsop's fable — as though, 
in striving to display his learning to his neigh- 
bours, they (his cheeks) had remained puffed 
out in the effort 
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He began by asking if Madame read — if she 
were fond of reading. 

€t Yes, very ; but I have not had time for much 
since my marriage." 

" Ah, and before marriage the reading of young 
ladies is not of an extended nature — good — I 
understand," here the swelled cheeks received 
an additional puff. u Madame has read Madame 
Guizot's and Madame Cotin's pretty little stories, 
and some of the books of Aim£ Martin — very 
nice — very nice, indeed. I suppose Madame is 
not an English scholar ? " 

ts I am very fond of English books," said C&ie, 
unable to suppress a smile at the supposed amount 
of her reading. 

" Yes, they are sometimes clever," said Monsieur 
Charlais, with a benign smile at what he thought 
the vain presumption of a woman. " As for me, 
I have read every book worth reading in the 
English language," here the puff was very per- 
ceptible. " Their Shakspeare, now, is a fine work* 
and some of Sir Walter Scott's novels would be 
quite interesting if he did not put in vulgar 
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expressions of the common people of Scotland, 
not to be found in any English dictionary." 

<c I like those novels," said C41ie, warmly, " but 
I like Sir Bulwer's better." 

" Madame read the novels of Sir Bulwer before 
she was married ! " exclaimed the Frenchman, 
in amazement "Madame must have a very 
indulgent mamma." 

C&ie sighed: her mother had taken too little 
interest in her education to care what books were 
lent her by the old English professor. 

" I like poetry too," she added, for she delighted 
in Monsieur Charlais' evident astonishment "I 
like Lalla Rookh, and Childe Harold, and The 
Lady of the Lake." 

a The Lady of the Lake is pretty, but I fear 
Lalla Rookh and Childe Harold are scarcely worth 
the trouble. I have looked at them," said 
Monsieur Charlais, compassionately, "but I fear 
I shall never know more about them. Triermain, 
now, by Sir Walter Scott, is a fine poem — heroic 
and resonant," and the cheeks of this ripe scholar 
swelled with the force of his critical acumen 
almost to bursting. 
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" I did not like it so well as the others," said 
C&ie, who was beginning to find her well-read 
acquaintance what even a really well-read person 
often is — an intolerable bore. 

" If you are fond of poetry, Madame, I will 
send you some of my own — quite entre nous, you 
understand — the muse is modest and shuns the 
public gaze. I have a charming Ode to Sunset : 
it commences thus, 

" Bright sun, now sinking to thy rest, 
Dressed in a gold and crimson -vest — " 

At this critical moment C&ie's attention was 
distracted from the man of letters by the entrance 
of her husband. His arrival, of course, created 
a stir in the assemblage. C&ie thought this 
must have been so even without his high official 
position. His fine head and tall, well-propor- 
tioned figure would, at any rate, have insured 
him the suffrages of the women, whose eyes 
followed him admiringly as he advanced to greet 
Madame de Vernay. G&ie had by this time 
remembered the mention that had been made of 
her by Victoire, and she thought the meeting 
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between them was scarcely that of old friends. 
But then Gustave's manner was always stately 
and dignified. She did not expect him to come 
and speak to her, but she could not help watching 
his movements. 

He said a few courteous words to each of the 
ladies present. What would C&ie not have given 
for the smile that went with his greeting ! He did 
not seem to be aware of her presence in the apart- 
ment; but when he had gone completely round 
it, he placed himself near one of the windows, 
as if to look out into the gardens. C&ie turned 
away from him ; she was afraid of being re- 
marked, for one of Gustave's favourite maxims 
was that well-bred husbands and wives should 
meet in society as utter strangers. In the 
further room she again caught a glimpse of her 
old friend Madame de Crespigny, who looked 
anxious, and as if seeking for some one. 

"She perhaps wonders why I do not speak 
to her," thought C&ie. "I will go to her at 
once before Monsieur Charlais returns, and I 
see him coming." 
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As she thought this, without looking up, she 
felt her husband's eye was upon her: she could 
not move, she sat spell-bound, not venturing to 
meet his gaze, ardently as she longed to do so, 
lest she should read there anything to dispel 
the fond hopes which, spite of his manner on 
the previous day, had taken such firm root in 
her heart. Poor girl,' this very fear might have 
shown her their insecure foundation. 

Suddenly a weight seemed lifted off her, and 
she knew that De Molin's eyes had taken another 
direction. 

She looked timidly, almost stealthily, towards 
him; he had turned, so that his face could not 
be seen by any one near him; but it was fully 
reflected in a mirror beside her, and it expressed 
loving, passionate admiration. With almost mad- 
dened instinct she turned to see who or what that 
gaze rested on. 

Directly facing him sat Madame de Vernay, 
in an attitude that certainly showed her lovely 
shoulders to the best advantage, and yet which 
Celie felt was assumed. 
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Madame de Vernay appeared quite uncon- 
scious of his admiration; but each one of her 
soft voluptuous movements displayed some fresh 
charm. 

C&ie looked again at her husband : his im- 
passioned gaze continued. 

Agonized as she felt for the first moment, her 
generous nature told her she had no right to be a 
spy upon him. 

Had she not herself admired Madame de 
Vernay ? Gustave might be looking at her as he 
would at some beautiful picture. 

She forced herself to look away from him, 
and as she did so she met the cruel eyes of 
Victoire de Molin, who with her mocking smile 
seemed to take in the whole scene. 

Her smile tormented Celie; it made her re- 
member that she had scarcely seen so intense an 
expression on Gustave's face, even in the first days 
of their marriage. 

For a few moments the room reeled round and 
round ; she seemed to lose consciousness. 

Presently she heard Victoire's voice beside her. 
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** Cflie, this room is too warm for you, you 
had better accept Monsieur Henrion's offer, and 
go into the other ; you will make a scene else,** 
she added, in a low voice. 

The word recalled C&ie's senses. A scene, with 
Gustave present t — she felt strong enough to walk 
now. 

She smiled at Monsieur Henrion, and took his 
arm with a grace that completed the worthy 
man's admiration. 

" Here is a seat, dear Madame de Molin. I am 
so glad to see you again," said the kind voice of 
Madame de Crespigny. 

C&ie could scarcely help bursting into tears. 
She longed to throw her arms round the dear old 
lady, and ask her to take her away with her. 
She seemed to have found that wondrous thing 
she had so often read and dreamed about — a 
mother's love. 

Madame de Crespigny saw her agitation. She 
paused before she spoke again. 

But already the guests were beginning to 
depart, for this was considered a state soiree given 
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in honour of Monsieur, and Madame de Molin, 
and its formality naturally brought it to a close 
much earlier than usual. 

"My dear child," said Madame de Crespigny, 
in a low voice, " this is not the place I would have 
chosen for what I have to say, but I must leave 
Droumar to-morrow for some weeks, and I shall 
have no other opportunity. Will you do as I ask 
you, without requiring my reasons in return, 
simply on the faith you have in the love of an 
old woman like me? " 

"I will do anything to please you, my dear, 
kind friend." 

" Then do not come here again, if you can help 
it; do not associate, or have any friendship with 
Madame de Vernay." 

" But how can I help it ? My husband — " 

" Remember your promise not to ask questions, 
my child. You must do as you will about obeying 
me; but if you choose you may tell your husband 
that I, Eugenie de Crespigny, say that Rose de 
Vernay is not a fit associate for C&ie de Molin." 
The gentle old woman's face had assumed a stern, 
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Sorrowful expression, and there was a flash of 
indignation in her usually meek eyes that sur- 
prised and startled Celie. 

" One word more," said Madame de Crespigny, 
" before your sister-in-law joins us. You will never 
meet me in these salons again. I came here to- 
night to say the words I have said ; I knew I could 
not otherwise see you, and I would not have 
written them. Now, adieu, may God bless and 
keep you; you know you have an old woman's 
warmest prayers." 

She was gone before Celie had awakened from 
the sort of stupor her words had caused, but 
Victoire quickly roused her. 

"What has that old woman been saying to 
make you look so scared and pale? You must 
come and say good-night to Rose, and then we 
will go, if you like, for you seem tired." 

Madame de Crespigny's sympathy had re- 
stored C&ie's confidence, or the patronage of 
Victoire's manner annoyed her, for she said, 
decidedly, 

" I feel too faint to go into the other room : you 

vol. i. 16 
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can make my excuses to Madame de Vernay. I 
dull find my way easily by *he corridor." 

Victoire was too much annoyed to stop her, 
and with little difficulty she discovered the way 
by which they had reached Madame de Vernay's 
apartments — a sort of long corridor, roofed, but 
open on one side to the garden, and communi- 
cating with the dwelling-rooms, both of the Pre- 
fecture and of the smaller house, which was 
assigned to the De Vernays. 

She would not summon her maid, but threw 
herself, dressed as she was, on her bed, to think 
over what had happened. 

It was like a dream : but amid all its unreality 
that ardent, passionate glance of her husband's 
seemed burned into her remembrance. Wherever 
she turned she saw it; if she closed her aching 
lids, still she saw it — it was torture. She tried to 
reason over it. Surely she could not think herself 
as beautiful as Madame de Vernay, and might not 
a man be pardoned even intense admiration of 
such a form and face? was he to think no one 
lovely but his wife? that would be nonsense. 
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Still she thought no man so handsome as Gustave, 
in fact, she never seemed to think what other men 
were like at all. 

But did his look mean only admiration ? 

The slow insidious question would raise its head 
and be heard, spite of all the good reasons heaped 
on it. 

And as the question came, an idea flashed so 
meteor-like across C&ie's brain, that she started 
from the bed, and pressed both hands hard on her 
temples, as if to force it away again. 

He had known her formerly; they had loved, 
or he had, and unsuccessfully — but how could that 
be, could Gustave love without return ? Yes, it 
must be so ; and he had tried to forget her, and 
now his love had come back. This, then, was 
the secret, the true history of his indifference to 
herself; Madame de Crespigny knew this, or 
else had divined it from Gustave's admiration, and 
had warned her against Madame de Vernay. But 
was the latter to be blamed — she was most likely 
quite ignorant of all? She thought of herself and 
Henry Ward; probably he had often looked at 

16—2 
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her in that way, and she had not known it. But 
then came the after-thought — her husband knew 
Madame de Vernay to be a married woman. 

Oh! why had this woman come to Droumar? 
Absent from her, Gustave might have in time for- 
gotten ; but now always present, always near him, 
what hope could she herself have of regaining his 
love ? 

This seemed worse than all. She must lose her 
reason now — all hope, all faith, all love had de- 
serted her. 

Madame de Crespigny's warning, so solemnly 
uttered, haunted her, but she imagined that she 
should find little difficulty now in obeying it ; her 
presence must be doubly distasteful to her hus- 
band, beside Madame de Vernay. 

But C&ie was no longer the wild, uncontrolled 
being she had been before her visit to St Etienne, 

She rang for her maid, resolved to seek a 
night's rest before she came to any determination, 
for she knew more about herself now, and how 
utterly such a shock as she had that night sus- 
tained, had clouded her judgment 
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CHAPTER IL 



NEWS PROM HOME. 



Celie slept long and soundly, and although her 
first feeling on awakening was that leaden one we 
all know so well, which tells us of the irrevocable 
presence of a new sorrow, still her heart felt 
lighter than she expected. 

She found her husband and Victoire at break- 
fast: both seemed in good spirits, the former 
actually looked kindly at her as he handed her a 
letter with the Paris post-mark. 

"I do not know the handwriting," she said, 
nervously, as she opened it and began to read. 
"Oh, Gustave, mamma is very ill," she threw 
herself back in her chair, and, covering her face 
with her hands, wept silently. 

Monsieur de Molin took up the letter ; it was 
from old doctor Le Bris. He wrote instead of 
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Monsieur Forgeot, who was too much over- 
powered with grief to do so. Madame Forgeot 
was very ill, he feared dying; she had taken a 
violent cold, accompanied by much fever and 
fearful internal suffering. It would be perfectly 
useless for Madame de Molin to try to reach Pari& 
in time. He begged her, in any case, not to 
attempt the journey till she heard from him 
again. 

He did not tell her that the fever was of a 
frightfully infectious and typhoid character, as he 
knew C&ie too well to think that any personal 
risk would deter her from hastening to her 
mother's sick-bed. 

" Yes, of course, the doctor is quite right," said 
De Molin. (C It would never do for you to rush 
off at a moment's notice, just, too, when I have 
been at all this expense to restore your health." 

The words jarred Cflie ; she did not look up. 

€t Are you better this morning ? Victoire says- 
you nearly fainted, or something of the kind, last 
night" 

"Yes, I am much better, thank you," she 
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looked up at him, now, " but I should not have 
fainted last night " 

" It was the heat," broke in Victoire, " it often 
makes people faint." 

C&ie did not speak; she felt her husband was 
looking at her, and she raised her eyes to his : 
there was a half-eager, half-troubled expression 
on his face, as if he would gladly have asked 
some question, but he only said, 

se I am very glad you did not faint, I can't bear 
fainting women." 

But C&ie's thoughts reverted so quickly to her 
father and mother, that all her last night's misery 
seemed like a dream. 

She took the letter up to read through again, 
when Victoire said in her sharp voice, 

" You have never told me what you think of 
Rose de Vernay. Is she not the loveliest creature 
you ever saw?" 

De Molin frowned heavily ; he almost stamped 
his foot. 

"How can you be so trifling, Victoire, when 
her mother is perhaps dying?" 
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Victoire's eyes flashed at this rebuke, but she 
saw her mistake at once, and turned soothingly to 
C&ie, whom she advised to go and lie down in her 
own room. 

" I will tell Eulalie you are not to be* dis- 
turbed. I will receive your visitors, dear child," 
she bent over and kissed her sister's forehead, and 
left the room. 

C&ie had promised herself that on the first 
opportunity after her return, she would tell her 
husband of her interview with Henry Ward, and, 
clear her conscience of its burden* of secrecy. 
Here was the opportunity; her heart throbbed and 
fluttered so that she felt as if she must suffocate 
in the attempt : but his recent interference in 
her behalf gave her some courage. After all, his 
cold freezing manner might be shyness : she went 
up to him and laid her hand on his arm. 

" Thank you, dear Gustave, for thinking of my 
sorrow* t I want particularly to say a few words to 
you — may I now ? " 

She looked up earnestly in his face ; he did not 
look angry, but he was evidently ill at ease. 
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"Is it about your mother's illness, for I am 
hurried this morning." 

"No, dearest, it is an explanation I want to 
make to you about " 

" Oh, then," he said quickly, " I am sure I 
have not time ; besides, C^lie," and here his hard, 
cold expression returned, " I thought I had for- 
bidden these foolish explanations." 

" But this is not about you, Gustave, at all, it is 
about some one else." 

"Then I can still less listen to it," he said; 
" you had better take Victoire's advice, and keep 
very quiet to-day, to-morrow's post will bring you 
more decided tidings." 

It seemed like a reprieve, and yet she was very 
sorry. She knew that each day's delay would 
make the confession harder, and her husband was so 
evidently afraid of a scene, that she scarcely saw 
how to approach the subject without giving 
offence. Perhaps after this dreadful anxiety about 
her mother was over, she might write to Gustave. 
But would he read her letter ? She could not think 
any more about it just then. Her mother had been 
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unloving and unkind, but the stirrings of nature 
will be felt, and she was glad to shut herself up 
in her own room to indulge her sorrow. What 
would become of her father? She knew how com- 
pletely he had been led and guided by his wife, 
in even the most trifling actions ; and now he 
would be left alone in his old age, for from what 
she had seen of him at St Etienne, Henri would 
be a bane rather than a blessing. 

The day wore away slowly, as days always do 
when we are counting the hours. 

To her surprise her husband came to her room 
the next morning. He kissed her gently — 
almost tenderly — and then placed a letter in her 
hands. 

** You must prepare yourself for the worst," he 
said, and then left the room, telling Eulalie as he 
went downstairs, to go to her mistress, in case 
she required assistance. 

The one tender spot in Gustave de Molin's 
heart, or what ought to have been a heart, besides 
his self-love, was for the sorrow inflicted by 
bereavement He had loved his own mother, sel- 
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fishly, it is true, yet with greater warmth than 
any one would have imagined possible ; but then 
she was his own — she shared the same habits, the 
same prejudices, her mind moved precisely in the 
same groove with his own; they were both equally 
narrow and soulless, but they loved each other, 
and love fop the time gilds and irradiates the 
mean disposition, as the sun changes a poor square 
of glass into a sheet of burnished gold. Of course 
he did not imagine that C^lie loved her mother 
in the same way, but he thought long enough 
about her to remember her ardent nature, and to 
be sure that her grief would be excessive. 

He had been led to think more of her than 
usual by the warm praise Madame de Vernay 
had bestowed on her beauty and freshness, and 
also, it must be confessed, by the effect it had 
again produced on himself. 

Madame de Vernay, as Victoire anticipated, had 
quickly regained her ancient empire ; but — why, 
he scarcely acknowledged to himself — he did not 
wish C&ie to be aware of this. 

Of course she knew her duty too well to 
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object, bat she was young and romantic, and it 
might be troublesome. 

Then he thought a Prefet should be a person — 
(I should have said gentleman ; Gustave de Molin 
could not have thought of himself as a person) — of 
irreproachable character, and although he had 
quite a right to choose his own friends, male or 
female, the idea of any fracas or scene between his 
wife and Rose would be most repugnant, and 
would give the outward world Hie power of 
chattering about his domestic life in a way pecu~ 
liarly offensive to his pride. 

Rose de Vernay understood him thoroughly, far 
better than Celie did, and she divined at once this 
fear, and by her kind manner to, and subsequent 
praise of, Celie, set him at ease so far as she was 
concerned. Perhaps, too, with a woman's keen 
insight, she knew that he was quite contradictory- 
enough to take his wife's part, if she depreciated her. 

Really, she had been most uncomfortably sur- 
prised at her appearance. She expected to find her 
extremely pretty — that Victoire had prepared her 
for — but she was quite astonished by her grace and 
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self-possession ; had she been the timid, shrinking 
child jshe expected, she could have tolerated and 
liked her ; now she was too dangerous a rival, and 
no efforts must be spared to prevent her regaining 
that empire over the mind of her husband, which 
rumour said she appeared to possess on her first 
arrival at Droumar. 

Madame de Vernay knew better than any one 
that Gustave de Molin was incapable of a devoted, 
lasting attachment, especially to a woman of 
C&ie's nature ; but the idea of having his passion 
for herself interfered with, even temporarily, by 
a wife, was annoying. 

She did not love him; she had out-lived that 
folly, and she knew that this very coolness gave 
her an advantage over her rival. 

" No, no," she thought, " she is younger, and 
as beautiful — well, I will be generous — perhaps 
more so, to some tastes, than I am ; but Gustave 
must not think so, and he will not. Her 
ardent, exacting romance (for I know her nature 
exactly — her eyes betray it) is not half so likely 
to suit him as occasional caprice, even coldness. 
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He requires an actress, ready to change her part 
at a moment's notice, but who must not appear 
too anxious to please him ; and yet, after all, her 
eyes are dangerously beautiful, and I should 

think when they look imploring What is 

to be done? I must talk to Victoire. If she 
could be made to offend him! I must send for 
Victoire at once." 

She sent, but the servant had not seen 
Mademoiselle de Molin: he had met the Preset, 
who had taken his message and told him that 
Mademoiselle could not leave her sister, who 
had just received tidings of her mother's death 
and was in great grief. 

Naturally, this did not incline Madame de 
Vernay more favourably towards C&ie. 

She, poor girl, was indeed overcome with grief. 
Her mother had died in great agony, and Monsieur 
Forgeot had been so prostrated with the shock 
that the doctor feared more for his mind than 
for his bodily health. Celie was not to think 
of coming to him at present, he must be kept 
free from any, the slightest, excitement 
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In a few days came less anxious tidings. Dr. 
le Bris wrote to C&ie that he had a small property 
near Droumar, to which he proposed to send 
her father for a time, in the hope that the 
thorough change of scene and her society might 
restore him to himself, and invigorate the tone 
of his mind. 

In the midst of her sorrow, what joy for C&ie 
to have her father near her, always to guide 
and comfort her! But, no, this could not be 
now; he must not be worried about anything, 
or imagine that she was aught but perfectly 
happy — and she must seem so, or he would 
suspect 

When she next saw Gustave, she showed him 
the doctor's letter ; he looked annoyed. 

se I did not know Doctor le Bris had property 
in this neighbourhood, did you? " 

" I had quite forgotten till now ; but I recollect, 
the first time I saw him after our marriage was 
decided, he said he knew Droumar very well, and, 
I have no doubt, told me this; but I paid no 
attention then." 
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te He talks of your seeing your father frequently. 
He will be always welcome here, C&ie; but I 
need not say how impossible it would be for my 
wife to be journeying about the country." 

He said this in his unkind, cold manner with- 
out looking at her, but C&ie had, somehow, 
gained courage lately. 

" Thank you, dear Gustave, for saying he will 
be welcome here ; you need not fear that I will 
ever in future do anything unbecoming your 
wife." 

She left the room hastily, for the thought of 
meeting her father so soon, and in such sorrow, 
agitated her very much, and her great endeavour 
was to appear perfectly calm in the presence of 
her husband. 

Characters such as Gustave de Molin always 
produce hypocrisy and check natural feeling iii 
those they live with, unless it be some one wholly 
independent of them, whose spirit will not bend 
to this tyranny, and then war to the knife is the 
alternative. Had C&ie owed him neither love 
nor duty, hers was exactly the nature to have 
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revolted against him ; but the sense of duty was 
paramount in her, and, as we have seen, her 
fatal ideal-worship had invested him with still 
more powerful attributes. 

Meantime, Victoire was greatly disturbed by 
the change in her brother's manner towards 
his wife. She could not believe he felt a return 
of affection for her. She knew they lived as 
much apart as when she had first joined them, 
but, for the last two days, he had been far more 
courteous; he no longer treated her as if she 
were a child, and when his sister had attempted 
to speak of C&ie's conduct with Henry Ward, 
he had stopped her sternly and told her if she 
wished to remain at Droumar she must respect 
his wife. 

Victoire was very angry, more angry than she 
had ever been in her life with her brother, and it 

was all Celie's doing — nasty, spiteful little creature ! 
she had upset everything ; if she would only die 
like her mother! Yes, it would be delightful! 
Then she would preside at the Prefecture, and 
Gustave might have as many mistresses as he 
vol. i. 17 
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pleased, and he would have to make her a liberal 
allowance for her complaisance. 

She forgot that the experiment had been tried, 
and that, after keeping her brother's house for 
six months, when he had undertaken some pro- 
vincial government mission, they had parted 
suddenly, and her brother had not only almost 
struck her, but had vowed never to see her again. 

All her sorrows, of course, met with a willing 
listener in Madame de Vernay, but, as the latter 
had found Gustave just as devoted and. generous 
as ever during the last few days, she consoled 
Vlctoire by saying she thought they might do 
worse. 

" When I reproached your brother for marry- 
ing^ he told me it was quite useless, that a Fr^fet 
must be a married man ; so if anything happened to 
this girl, who appears harmless, unsuspicious, and 
filling to let others alone, he might marry some 
dveilUe creature, who would, perhaps, insult me 
openly, and put slights on me which I had no 
means of resenting." 

" My dear child, what folly ! Fancy any wife 
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of Gustave's daring to insult yon! You know very 
well he would many you himself if anything 
happened to your adored Achille." 

"If I could think so ! " said Madame ; " but 
no, Victoire^ you do not know your brother— he 
would never do that. What I want: to show 
you is, that a woman of strong will and un- 
governable temper — and who is to say, knowing 
'what women are, that he might not be inveigled 
into marrying such a one ? — would be much more 
disagreeable than this girl. Why, my dear 
Victoire, instead of lending you her ornaments 
— for I know those carbuncles were not yours — 
she might even send you back to that dear little 
village we know of. No! I am resolved to be 
patient and philosophical : if she would only give 
him cause to hate her, of course I should not 
cry ; but meanwhile, so long as she behaves well 
to me, I shall not try to injure her." 

"My dear, you are quite Christian and ad- 
mirable. I survey you with astonishment," said 
Victoire, with her wolfish laugh, for the men- 
tion of jewellery had revived all her hatred to 

17—2 
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C&ie. " How long will this fit last, I wonder ? " 
she muttered to herself; "and suppose she ever 
recollects that night at St. Etienne — did she see 
the money ? She knew I had but a few francs in 
the morning. If she did ! w she set her teeth hard* 
" Well, if she did — no one could expect me to 
live with such a cord round my neck." 
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CHAPTER II L 



A DEATH-BED. 



About a fortnight afterwards, C&ie was told that 
a woman wished to speak to her. 

"She says she is a dear friend of yours, 
Madame," said the man — he looked puzzled and 
amused. tf She is a stranger, but is quite deter- 
mined to see you." 

C&ie knew who it was by instinct, and desired 
the man to take the woman to her own room. I 
need hardly say the stranger was Ang&ique. 

It is impossible to follow the old nurse's ex- 
travagant raptures at the sight of her young 
mistress — or, as she called her, her child, her 
darling, her best beloved. For the first few 
moments she seemed quite to forget the sorrow 
she had lately quitted, the present joy obliterated 
all. She walked round C&ie, and looked at her 
with loving admiration. 
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"You are taller I believe, my treasure, or 
your beautiful dress makes you look so — you 
are prettier than ever, though you are paler and 
more thoughtful. Ah, that is the black! and,, 
poor child, how my tongue is running, and you 
have asked twicd for Monsieur and I have not. 
answered you." 

(t But now that you have looked at me well,, 
dear Angelique, sit down here and tell me all I 
want to know." 

Angelique told the sad story of her mother's 
illness, and C&ie wept bitterly at the moving 
picture the rough-spoken woman drew of Madame 
Forgeot's great suffering, and her father's tender 
solicitude. 

" If J had but been there to help him J " sobbed 
Cilie. 

"She's dead and gone, poor creature, so we 
won't rake up by-gones, .Mademoiselle; but most 
like, she would not have let you come near her^ 
specially when you look so beautiful." 

"Hush, hush,, Aing&iquej; not even you must 
speak so to me." 
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Angflique sighed, her story was only half told, 
and she did. not know how to finish it. 

As jC&ie looked at her, she saw .that her 
face had a pale, scared look, very unlike 
her old cheerfulness; presently she broke out 
with, — 

" The second day of madamei illness, she sent 
for Pauline; but Pauline was afraid of the fever, 
and would, not come into the room." 

"Was the fever infectious, then?" C&ib 

shuddered. 

€€ Why, dear heart, did they not .tell you? — so 
infectious that no one would go near . her hut 
.Monsieur and myself: that poor dear .Monsieur, 
lie never feared, and I suppose .that is why he 
.did not suffer." 

€t And you, dear. Ang&iqua? " 

"I felt ill all the time, and. at the end I was 
very ill ; but I don't think it was .so much fever 
as fright" 

She turned paler than ever, and crossed herself 
jBverenily. 

C&ie felt that cold, undefined horror through 
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every rein with which we always anliripafe the 
terrible either in real life or in a mere fictitious 
narratire. She had nerer remarked any peculiar 
devotion in her old nurse ; something had changed 
her strangely. 

u Ah, Mademoiselle CeTie, yon look surprised. 
It had been better for me to have thought of 
these things younger, then I might hare known 
how to comfort the poor sinner that is gone. 9 
She covered her face with her hands. 

u I cannot bear this, Angelique, yon must tell 
me how my mother died. Why did you not send 
for a priest ?" 

" Don't, don't, there's a dear child, if you 
want me to keep my senses. I will tell yon all 
from the begins; but don't stop me, darling, 
if you can help it, it sets my head wandering 
again, and it's not strong yet And turn your 
face away, my treasure, for now you are white 
and pale, you look so like — oh! so sadly 
like " 

Ang&ique shuddered and stopped abruptly : she 
closed her eyes and pressed her hands tightly 
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together, as if she were trying outward helps to 
concentrate thought and memory. 

After a little while she began her story again. 

t€ I was telling you she wanted Pauline, and 
when she found she did not come she grew 
passionate like, and said she should go away 
without any recommendation or wages, and 
then what would become of her? and then 
Madame laughed, and went on talking to her- 
self. I could see, though I kept myself out of 
sight — for you know she never cared to have 
me with her much — that her eyes were very 
bright and her cheeks flushed, but her lips 
looked black and parched. Poor dear Monsieur 
would not leave the room, but he had fallen 
asleep in a chair, and no wonder, for he had 
taken no rest for two days and nights. 

" There she lay, sometimes murmuring, some- 
times dozing, it might have been for some hours. 
I gave her her medicine once, but the two last 
times I went to her with it, she was so sleepy 
that I did not dare rouse her, for the doctor 
said sleep would do as much good as medicine. 
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I suppose I must have fallen asleep, for I was 
roused by a sharp ay. 

" ' Pauline come, I command you. 9 

"There was madame seated upright outside 
her bed: she had left it evidently and gone to 
the toilet-table, for her combs and brushes were 
close to her; all her long hair was falling round 
her shoulders, and she had been trying to brush 
it You may think how frightened I felt, Made- 
moiselle, for in the morning she had been too 
weak to turn in her bed from the great pain of 
the two days before, and her voice had been 
quite faint and low, 

"Monsieur had started up and looked as 
frightened as I did, and more so when Madame 
gave me a violent box on the ear with one 
of the brushes. I soon saw she took me for 
Pauline. 

"'Make haste!' she screamed out; 'here I 
iave to attend on myself, you lazy baggage ; * 
and, Mademoiselle, I could not tell you all the 
bad names the poor creature called me in her 
frenzy. 
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" She fancied she was going to a ball at the 
Spanish Ambassador's, and she called frantically 
for her dress, and her flowers, and her jewels. 
Your papa went to the side of the bed, and 
tried to soothe her and bring her to reason. 
Poor man, he was not used to delirium; she 
turned furiously and would have struck him 
with her fist if I had not drawn him out of 
sight. I wanted him to go away, but he would 
not. I knew I must humour her. It was a long, 
sad night. She tried on first one wreath and 
then another, and then would have the jnirror 
brought to see how they suited her. Oh* 
Mademoiselle C^lie, that ghastly, beautiful face, 
.deadly pale, with the deep red spot on each 
•cheek! and the fearful glittering eyes were bad 
enough to look at before; but with the bright 
fresh roses round the face, it was like a mocking 
devil's more than a woman's. 

" < Something is amiss with me to-day,' she said. 
Oh! Mademoiselle Cdlie, I can hardly go on, 
now ; I think I have told you enough." 

" Go on," said Celie, firmly. 
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" C Y know what it is : that cursed Angelique has 
stolen all my beauty to give it to that child; yes, 
that child has robbed me; but she shall repent it 9 — 
Indeed, my darling, I cannot, and I will not tell 
you all the awful things she said, you yourself 
would not wish me to. All through the night she 
raved fearfully, but towards morning she grew 
tired of having her hair dressed and arranged (for 
I dared not thwart her, and so every now and 
then kept on pretending to do something to it), 
and fell into a sort of stupor. The doctor came 
while this lasted. He said it was a very bad sign, 
that the raving was infinitely safer. She continued 
in this state for days, how many I don't know. 
Mademoiselle, sometimes she would scream vio- 
lently for six or seven hours, and just open her 
eyes, and look fearfully round the room, as if she 
saw something terrible. We could only give her 
food or medicine by forcing open her mouth, and 
putting it in, sometimes with a quill. 

" Doctor le Bris shook his head more and more 
each time he came. I saw he had no hope of her 
recovery. 
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" One night, about twelve o'clock, I should say 
— Madame had been in a stupor all day, so I had 
had some sleep, and I had made Monsieur lie 
down on his own bed at night, you remember his 
bed-room was on the other side of Madame's 
dressing-room : since her illness we had had the 
door opened between them which has been nailed 
up for so many years : having, as I said, had some 
sleep in the day, I was very wakeful this night— 
Madame's face looked very pale, and she lay even 
stiller than usual, I thought. Of a sudden she 
opened her eyes wide. I stept on one side, for 
I guessed a screaming fit was coming, and we 
found it was best to keep out of sight when those 
came on. 

" But I was quite mistaken. 

te She looked all round the room calmly, and 
I saw in the indistinct light that her eyes were not 
wild and bright as they had been; they looked 
very hollow and eager. I was just going to step 
forward and give .her some nourishment, when the 
whole look of her face changed. She did not 
move, but I could see that she was looking at 
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something frightful, something that seemed close 
beside her, and jet I could see nothing. 

" ' Go away,' she said, at last, waving her hand 
as if to some one standing by, 'you shall not have 
me yet I have not lived half my time.' 

" Then there came a pause, and it seemed as if 
she listened to what the Thing said in answer. 

u I felt my hair all stand on end. I am sure I 
could have counted my heart-beats. 

" ' My child? I have not lost her — I tell you I 
have married her.' 

"'Her Soul! I had no charge of it Mother* 
have only to do with their children's bodies.' 

" * Sold I 'tis false — she was not — I had a right 
to do what I liked : she was my own.' 

" ' I will not answer for her Soul — girls have 
none. My mother never taught me I had a Soul. 
What have Souls to do with marriage ? I hate 
her; I have always hated her. Begone, I say. 
I will not come — I have still years to live.' 

"Madame stopped speaking suddenly, and 
gasped for breath ; she grew livid, and struggled 
violently — one long, loud scream — oh! that 
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scream — every night it wakes me since; Made- 
moiselle Celie, it waked your papa; but hy the 
time he reached the bedside, and I was unloosened 
from the great terror that prevented me from 
stirring, Madame had fallen back quite dead ! " 
Ang^lique shuddered and sobbed violently, as 

if the remembrance were more than she could 

* 

think of. 

Suddenly she turned to look for Ctelie, but she: 
had fainted, and lay/as white and motionless a& 
her dead mother. 

Angelique did not ring for any help ; she. left 
her quiet a few moments, and then gradually and 
tenderly succeeded in bringing her to life. 

She felt angry with herself for having told her. 
the whole story, and yet she had suppressed some; 
for her mother had cursed Ce'lie fearfully on 
her dying bed, but then she was still under the 
influence of delirium. No one had been present 
but Angelique, and the brave old woman was 
resolved that so heavy a shadow should not be 
thrown over her darling's path. 

Celie revived slowly. 
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As she opened her eyes, she looked shudderingly 
round. She did not see Ang&ique, who was partly- 
hidden by the bed-curtain, for she had laid her 
young mistress on her bed. 

Then she gave a sigh of relief. 

" Was it only a dream? " 

Ang&ique moved slightly, and C&ie saw her. 

" It is quite true, then — all you have been tell- 
ing me ? Ah ! mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! I had hoped 
it was a dream — and my father, Ang&ique, how 
can he live?" 

S€ He did not know the worst, Mademoiselle ; he 
only saw the end — but that was bad enough. 
Poor man ! he was very ill for two days ; after 
that, I don't know what came of him, for I dropped 
like one struck down." 

€t When I waked, I was in a strange house. I 
knew afterwards it was Doctor le Bris's, and 
that good man, and his maid Augustine, nursed 
me till I was well enough to travel, and then they 
sent me to you." 

€t Poor dear Ang&ique, you must have suffered 
very much; you must want food and rest after 
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this long journey, and all this time I have for- 
gotten." 

" Time enough presently, Mademoiselle C61ie — 
dear heart, I ought to say Madame de Molin, and 
I always forget. I have scarcely seen monsieur 
since, for Monsieur le Bris would not trust me 
with him, for fear I should begin work again 
before I was strong. I saw him a few moments 
the day before I came away ; he is at the country 
house, for all these sad things happened in Paris, 
and the doctor removed monsieur directly ; and he 
sent me here to tell you, dear child, that monsieur 
would be here in three days. Ah ! I knew how 
happy it would make you," said Ang&ique, for 
C&ie smiled in the midst of her tears. " I am 
going to set the house quite straight for him ; it is 
about two miles from this." 

"So far?" Celie remembered her husband's 
words. " But dear papa can easily walk as far as 
that ; he will be able to come and see me every day." 

"Hein," said Ang&ique, and she looked at 
C&ie, with her head on one side, as if she did 
not quite understand. 
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I mean papa must be a great deal with me. 
Monsieur de Molin will so like to have him here." 

"I should think so; his own wife's father! it 
would be very strange if he didn't No offence, 
mademoieelle, you must not mind your old nurse, 
darling; but now that his sorrow is so fresh, he 
will not like to come here, where there are so 
many people and servants about; and — well, it 
seems more your place to go to him." 

** We will not argue about it now ; you must 
have some refreshment, and you must stay here 
to-night, Ang£lique, and then you will start 
rested and fresh on your journey to-morrow." 

But Ang&ique would not hear of this : she had 
promised Doctor le Bris everything should be 
ready, and how could she know ? there might be 
no beds in the house ; she had no time to lose ; 
she should often see Mademoiselle C£lie now. 

There was a tap at the door, and almost 
without waiting for permission, Victoire opened it* 

She looked hard at Ang&ique, who, no way 
abashed, returned her stare, for she said after- 
wards that " the woman looked as if she thought 
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she had no business there, and that she would not 
submit to from any one/' though she curtsied to the 
lady as she entered. 

t€ Ah! I did not know you were engaged, 
C&ie; send that person away, and then I can 
speak to you." 

Ang£lique stood as firm as a rock. 

" This is my dear old nurse, Victbire. She has 
just travelled all the way from Paris to announce 
my dear father's arrival." 

" Ah ! really," said Victoire, coldly. " Well, 
but my dear child, she is not going to run away 
again, and so you can let me hare five minutes' 
talk. Go downstairs, my good woman, you can 
come up again in an hour's time." 

Ang&ique's eyes flashed indignantly. 

" Is it your pleasure I go down, madame ? " — she 
said to C£lie, who felt so very angry with 
Victoire that she scarcely trusted herself to 
speak. 

" No, Ang&ique, as you must leave me so soon 
I cannot spare a minute of you. I will explain to 
Mademoiselle de Molin. You may say anything 

18—2 
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to me before AngQique, Victoire; bat she can only 
stay a short time, and has much to tell me. Do 
yon want me immediately, or shall I come to yon 
in an hour's time? " 

" I can tell yon here, 9 said Yictoire, haughtily, 
" as yon cannot grant me five minutes 9 privacy. 
My friend, Rose, is most anxious to show her 
sympathy with you in this trial ; I suppose you 
know she has inquired for you every day, and she 
is coming to see you this afternoon." 

" I cannot receive her, Victoire, indeed I can- 
not You know I have seen no one yet ; I would 
rather not have seen even you to-day ; I am not 
fit for it" 

Victoire shrugged her shoulders. 

ts Sorrow is all very well and very proper, but 
I really think the living are to be thought of a 
little. Then I am to tell Madame de Vernay you 
will not see her?" 

€€ No, Victoire, you had better say I cannot see 
any one for some time to come. I will judge for 
myself about this." 

Victoire was startled by her calm firmness. 
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It was the same manner that had so surprised 
her at St. Etienne. 

She left the room more quietly than she had 
entered it, and more than ever convinced that 
Rose had a formidable rival in her young sister- 
in-law. 
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CHAPTER I. 



QUITE ENGLISH. 



" Lean on me, my young friend ; it is not the first 
time age has been a prop to youth, although I 
suppose, generally, more mentally than physically 
so. Here is the carriage that will carry us to your 
lodgment. Curse the steps, what a height from 
the ground! — gently, gently, there's no hurry for 
either of us. I've gone through life, and so may 
rest to take breath : you have got the journey to 
make, and had better pause before you begin it ; 
so Time may jog easily with us both." 

Mr. Robert Wragden did not look so old as he 
would have declared himself. His hair was very 
grey, but that was probably more becoming than 
the shock of red locks that in younger days had 
formed an unpleasantly vivid contrast with his 
keen green eyes. His ruddy complexion had lost 
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some of the freckles of earlier years, but it looked 
bright and healthy by the side of Henry Ward's 
pallid face. He had evidently had a severe 
illness, and even now could scarcely walk with- 
out support His eyes were colourless, and his 
hair had that straight, dull look about it, the sure 
result of fever. 

"Look round, my young friend — the white cliffs 
of Albion ought to do you good. Don't shake 
your head in that miserable provoking way ; you'll 
make me wish I'd left you in that infernal little 
Spanish dog-kenneL" 

" No, you're too kind-hearted for that I should 
have died there but for you, Wragden." 

" Die ! plague take the boy, now he's romanc- 
ing again. Die ! D'ye think a free-born English* 
man would have been allowed by Providence to 
honour a miserable little papistical hole like that 
by dying in it? Dying is not so easy as you take 
it to be — even a flea doesn't die easily." 

"Any way, I feel quite as much indebted to 
you." Ward smiled, but fell back languidly in the 
carriage, and his companion, who spite of his 
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rough manner was a very skilful nurse, wrapped 
a cloak round him and took no further notice. 

. By easy stages the Mends reached their des- 
tination, for the Warrens was in the south of 
England; and Mr. Wragden had made up his 
mind that native air would prove a sovereign 
tonic to the invalid. 

He hugged himself on the confirmation of this 
belief, when Ward's eyes brightened at the sight 
of his old groom, who stood cap in hand at the 
head of the ponies, a& they came through the little 
station. The ponies had been his mother's ; they 
were great pets, and almost past their work, but 
the old groom, hearing how extremely weak his 
master was, had fancied that nothing would 
convey him home so easily as the old pony- 
carriage, which he had arranged with shawls and 
cushions into a complete invalid couch. 

How wonderful in its refreshment is the green 
succulence of growth in an English landscape, to 
eyes accustomed to the parched up corn-lands of 
Spain, or the arid, flint-barriered fields of the 
north of France. 
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Great as is the change and variety afforded 
by foreign travels, it is to the mind more than to 
the heart and feelings, that change addresses itself* 

We boast the superiority of our kine and flocks 
over those of other lands — surely the sight of the 
fresh green pastures to which they are led, is in 
itself healthful and nourishing. 

Our whole nature expands in the contem- 
plation of this verdant plenty, our blood emulates 
the sap, and makes our finger ends tingle with 
its ecstasy, and if there can be yet an added charm 
to our enjoyment, it is when, turning from the 
fields, we wander into one of those green lanes, 
the pride of England — for in what other country 
will you find them? Truly ours is a fertile land, 
where every hedgerow is a flower-garden, growing 
its blossoms and fruits almost for its own enjoyment 

The lane into which the pony-carriage turned 
was one of these. One sees them everywhere, 
especially in the south, and yet one seems always 
to find fresh beauties ; they keep desire alive ; there 
is always some new flower, or fern, or moss — some 
new treasure of the insect or reptile world. Had 
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I a gipsy's house on wheels, I would pass my 
time in going from one lane to another in search 
of beauty, sure of finding it, and equally sure of 
never exhausting the variety of its store. 

Ward looked up gratefully at the over-arching 
trees, and the intense blue sky seen through their 
autumn-tinted foliage. The hedges out of which 
the huge trunks sprung were almost smothered in 
wreaths of traveller's joy — the blossom nearly over, 
for it was the end of autumn, but the bright silky 
tufts children call old man's beard, well supplied 
its place. Flowers of any kind were far more 
rare than they had been a few months earlier, 
though mountain-ash, service, and other berries 
gave colour to the hedgerows ; while on the bank 
below, the gray old trunks, throwing out gnarled 
roots here and there, sometimes in the pathway 
itself, were covered with ivy, and the bright up- 
springing fronds of polypody, that in the chequered 
sunshine looked like fabled heaps of gold — the 
property in former times of the crooked, distorted 
trunk, a fierce and cruel dwarf, who had tried to 
gain forcible possession of the bright damsel beside 
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him, and failing his attempt, at the hour of his 
own transformation, had changed her into that 
graceful trembling mare's taO. There were still 
a few yellow flowers, the flea-bane with its 
golden stars, the rag-wort, and others; but the 
absence of variety among these was atoned for by 
the luxuriant growth of ferns. The hedge-bank 
ended in a wet ditch, and sloped up on the near 
side in a grassy, spongy mound, the true soil 
for ferns and water plants; from the grand, spread* 
ing crown of the male shield-fern, reminding me 
always of the plumed head of an Indian warrior, 
to the delicate black-stalked trichomanes, they 
abounded — the brightly varied shades of the shield* 

* 

ferns, from rich green to the pale yellowish tint of 
the young fronds, varied with the broad green 
satin ribands of hartfs-tongue, that clung close 
to the bank, and formed the foundation of this 
mass of verdure — to appearance only. Look a 
little closer, if you are not afraid of being en- 
tangled among the long pendent briars that hang 
from the hedge, and almost conceal the ditch 
itself, or the stronger, more redoubtable thorns of 
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wild rose, that guard the scarlet hips from all 
depredators — if you can dare all these, and plant 
your foot firmly on the other side of the ditch, 
underneath those closely-clinging leaves of hart's- 
tongue, you will find mosses of all kinds, full of 
living creatures : and again below, on any patches 
of stone, where the bank is very wet, ihe slimy 
mysterious liverwort, a plant to my mind asso- 
sciated with witchcraft — there is such a weird, 
uncanny look about it 

The lane went on, always offering some new 
beauty or interest to the lover of nature. After 
about a mile of the arched trees overhead, it 
widened into a broad grassy road, which soon 
brought them to the edge of a common, still gay 
with gorse and the rich brown and orange tints of 
the withering bracken ; a few purple patches on 
large masses of dusky heather lingered to tell the 
glory that had been there, and a close observer 
would have found these incrusted by the waxen 
little parasite that clings so tenderly and lovingly 
to its apparently inappropriate mate. 

This common was a fresh source of interest to 
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Henry Ward. He had not visited the "Warrens 
for some years, not since he attained his majority, 
in fact he had scarcely rambled over Lynchwood 
Common since his childhood, when whole days 
had been spent there with his mother, who was a 
lover of wild flowers ; and as the common had the 
reputation of possessing many not often found, 
he had shared her enjoyment in gathering the 
asphodel, and the sun-dew, and the rare and ele- 
gant grass of Parnassus. Presently, as they skirted 
a part where the bright green turf and numerous 
sedges betokened water, he remembered the spot 
into which he had plunged, heedless of all risks, 
to secure for her the flowering rush or the bog- 
pimpernel. 

If he had that mother now, if he could lay his 
aching head on her bosom, and tell her his trial 
and his error ! But it was selfishness to wish for 
her only to share his sorrow. 

And strange to say, spite of the languor 
and weakness consequent on his illness, his heart 
felt much lighter than he could have expected. 

On leaving St. Etienne, he had travelled night 
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and day like a madman, till he reached the heart 
Auvergne. There he had commenced a walking 
tour, but soon tiring of ascending and descending 
that extinct growth of volcanoes, he hurried 
on to the Alps. Among the mountains, he had 
terrified and exhausted several of the guides by 
his forced journeys. He seemed striving to run 
away from thought, and to be constantly search- 
ing for a new excitement. 

One day he heard his guides discussing some 
travellers who had been visiting the Pyrenees, 
and the next morning found him on his way 
thither. 

But his strength decreased, and after leaving 
the French frontier he had no clear remembrance 
of his proceedings, till he found himself under 
Mr. Wragden's care, at Bayonne, that worthy 
gentleman having discovered him struck down by 
fever, in a wretched little town on the Spanish 
side of the mountains. 

His error or his repentance had brought its 
own cure. 

His passion for C&ie seemed to have merged 
vol. I. 19 
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into the feeling thai she was bmt a means of 
temp t ati on from which he had been merafalhr 
preaerred: possibly, had he not gone ao far in 
their last interview, he might stul have loved her, 
now her image became each day more painfid — 
a greater reproach to him. 

I am writing of twenty years ago; we talk 
mnch of the progress of religion and ctvilizatioii 
amongst us. I fear we cannot say the same of 
morality, and I blame onr women, and especially 
our young women, most for this. I believe they 
call their grandmothers and maiden aunts, 
"prudes," and "starched spinsters," and cc un~ 
real," and a great many other names beside. 
They are very likely right in some measure ; but 
in an age when everybody, be they ever so 
young, has an opinion of their own, and when, 
consequently, public opinion blows hard from 
several quarters at once, a good deal of extra 
moral starch is, perhaps, necessary to keep that 
delicate fabric, called woman's conduct, from be- 
coming very loose and limp indeed. 
. They do not like immoral women, of course not; 
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abandoned creatures indeed, who would associate 
with them? My dear young ladies, I would 
suggest a little more charity for your fallen 
sisters, and a great deal more severity towards the 
authors of the fall. A man is known to be a 
profligate — worse, to be an unprincipled seducer 
—-but, if he is otherwise eligible, he is a charming 
fellow, whom virtuous moral mothers receive at 
their houses and present as suitable husbands to 
their daughters; nor is this all: it is the free, 
open way in which this crime is talked of by 
young women that is the greatest evil I believe 
some girls think that unless a man has been, 
as it is called, "very wild," he will be too 
bashful to become an ardent lover. I am not 
writing a religious novel, so we will set the sin 
beside the question ; but the simple want of logic 
in this argument must, to any thinking mind, 
carry its own conclusion. 

I believe if the young women of this generation 
would make a stand against the encouragement 
of male profligates, we should need fewer Peni- 
tentiaries, and marriage, especially early marriage, 

19—2 
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would increase among us: and there are many 
ways of doing this without being prudish. 

In Ward's case, the advantage of early asso- 
ciation with pure-minded, modest women was 
manifest. C&ie's innocence was unmistakable: 
even had she loved him, he now said to himself 
he should have played the part of a base seducer 
in causing her to break her marriage vows. He 
felt thankful, safe beyond the reach of the temp- 
tation, that he had been spared it His last 
meeting with her had shown him how utterly 
powerless are mere human resolves against the 
force of human passion; besides, his conviction 
daily increased that C&ie must have loved her 
husband, or she would not have been so perfectly 
at her ease with, and, at the same time, so in- 
different to himself. 

" She has forgotten all about me by this time," 
he thought, and, even now, it was with a sharp pang. 

His lip curled, half in contempt of himself and 
his own castle-building as the old gables of the 
Warrens peeped through the trees — for they had 
entered the park, and the horse-chestnut avenue 
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was in many places leafless; — the picture that 
he had drawn a few months back of his return to 
the old house with his lovely French wife 
destroyed, vanished — so that imagination seemed 
swept clean of its wrecks. 

As if his companion had guessed his thoughts, 
he said, 

"Aha, my young friend! it's about time you 
should bring home a pretty young Mrs. Ward. 
Bless your heart, your father was spoused younger 
than you are now, and I was his best man, and, 
egad, I remember I wore Hessians on the occasion : 
it was considered remarkable, as the other beaux 
appeared in dancing pumps, but it would be still 
more remarkable now-a-days ; egad, sir, I'll come to 
your wedding in Hessians and create a sensation 
in the church, for, of course, you'll be wed, as in 
duty bound, in one of those great fashionable 
London marriage temples, instead of getting it over 
snugly and quietly in a neat little village church. 
Eh, what say you to the Hessians ? " and the green 
grey eyes twinkled brightly. 

" I've not made up my mind about marriage j 
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in fact, you seem so happy as a bachelor, Wragden, 
that I incline to follow your example. * 

"Bless your soul and body, man, what cFye 
mean? A clear income of 12,0002. per annum,, 
not an incumbrance on the estate, you're mad, 
my young friend, stark and staring. You must 
marry — the country expects it of you, mothers 
expect it of you, daughters expect it — why — why 
—sir," said the old man, getting purple with indig- 
nation, " d — n it all, your heirs expect it of you ! * 

Henry laughed more heartily than be had done 
for months. 

"Now, my dear Wragden, you have gone a 
little beyond the mark. My heirs at law are the 
very last people who would rejoice in such an event.* 

" Stuff, nonsense, sir, you know my meaning, 
albeit it may have come disguised out of my 
mouth. Well, to put it in plain clothes, heirs 
are expected of you. Ha, ha, young sir, what 
have you to say to that — and born in lawftri 
wedlock, too ? Egad, that you can for one moment 
entertain the conception of letting these fair acres- 
go out of the legitimate descent ! why the Wards 
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date from time immemorial, not that I care about 
such cursed fal-lals as blood and descent, seeing 
that 

1 we're all 
Akin to Adam, great and small : ' 

but you know my meaning. Why, your cousin's 
name is Pittingdean — Pittingdean — too-too-too." 

"Well, to satisfy you, I'll make it an inn 
perative condition that he takes the name of 
Ward on coming into possession — you know the 
entail is so settled that I can do this." 

" You're a " what Mr. Robert Wragden 

.was about to add was suppressed; instead of it 
he gave a cheerful whistle and told Henry native 
air had done wonders for him already, as it had 
made him saucy. 

" Ah, see, there is old Dorothy. What a pucker 
the old girl's in ! I expect she'll be for killing you 
with care,, my young master — f care killed a cat.' " 

Ward alighted from the carriage with far less 
trouble than he had entered it, and could even 
reply cheerfully to the old housekeeper's rever 
rential greeting.. 
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He turned pale, though, as he looked round 
the old hall: memories crowded up so thickly 
as almost to choke his voice and dim his sight. 
There were the old banners, and the suits of 
ancient armour hanging on each side of the 
oaken staircase, while standing erect in front of 
the blazing fire of logs in the huge chimney, 
was a magnificent wolf-dog. Several other 
dogs had rushed out at the sound of wheels, 
and had given them a noisy welcome; but this 
venerable retainer — the last of his race — stood 
on the hearth-rug, as if he represented the 
estate which he was about to yield to its right- 
ful owner, for as Ward advanced towards him, 
after a careful survey/ he licked his master's 
hand, and then stretched himself at his feet 

Mr. Wragden had kept his eyes anxiously 
on his charge, and now whispered to Dorothy 
to let them have some wine as quickly as 
possible. 

The old woman replied by throwing open the 
door of a room to the right of the staircase, where 
refreshment was prepared for them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRISCILLA DUMPS. 
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I tell you what, Henry, I shall turn out 
with you, weapon in hand, once or twice, just 
to say I have filled a game bag from your 
woods again, and then FU go back to my 
mountains." 

t( Why, my dear sir, I cannot spare you yet ; 
you've scarcely been here a week, and you have 
always declared till to-day that I was not well 
enough to talk business to you. I want your 
opinion about stock : if you do not stay to give 
it you leave me at the mercy of Grimes, who, 
I believe, thinks me little better than a school- 
boy." 

« " Stock ! you want my opinion, do you, about 
your great over-fed bullocks, and kine, and sheep, 
that look more like sacks of wool than animals ! 
Commend me to a nice little Welsh cow with no 
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superfluous flesh about her. Ay, ay, sir, you may 
laugh; but did you ever taste any mutton to 
equal Welsh mutton ? " 

" It's very excellent, certainly ; still there's one 
slight objection, there is so little of it; but as 
you have started the subject, I should like to 
ask, if you consider it a fair question, why 
everything belonging to the ancient British 
nation, as I believe you style yourself, is so 
singularly small? You are a respectable size, 
but your countrymen and countrywomen are 
generally diminutive." 

u Of course we are ; it is our boast, my young 
sir. Our country is small, and therefore we only 
have the essence of everything, nothing super- 
fluous. Well, now, I consider carcase is super- 
fluous; what can you do more with your long 
body than I with my moderate-sized one? knock 
your head against a chandelier in a ball-room,, 
perhaps, a questionable advantage — to be sure* 
the women like huge carcases : pretty little fools,, 
they fancy the contrast heightens the delicacy 
of their charms. There is as much blood, and 
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sinew, and vitality in a small animal as in a 
large one, and generally a greater amount of 
activity." 

"But, my dear Wragden, you will not tell 
me that the increased size of our beasts is not 
in great measure owing to the superior fertility 
of our pastures ? " 

"Enough is as good as a feast; and if oar 
beasts find that on the sides of our mountains, 
why should a superabundance of food be lavished 
on them that literally ends in waste ? But I know 
nothing of stock , I was born and bred a lawyer, 
*s you know, and am far better acquainted with 
the skins of the animals than with the creatures 
themselves. Nathless, I will stay a few days 
longer with you, if only for the pleasure of 
tormenting Grimes, and enjoying Mrs. Dorothy's 
curtsies." 

"I believe* Wragden, the poor old woman 
credits some of the nonsense you talk to her. 
I heard you saying you supposed she never 
intended either to look or grow old; shameful 
©fyott!" 
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When you come to my time of life, youTI 
know it's the only way of dealing with the 
weaker vessels of humanity — it is so pleasant to 
be a favourite with them — especially when you 
can't boast of outward attractions, equally plea-* 
sant to me to sun my frozen old blood in the 
smiles of some charming young beauty, or 
establish a right to the care and creature com- 
forts, which I assure you, Dorothy has showered 
on me lately. You laugh, my young friend ; you 
doubt my power of winning smiles from the 
young ones. Flattery, subtle and well applied, 
has power omnipotent over the heart of sweet 
silly bewitching Eve." 

The old gentleman put his hands under his 
coat-tails, and whistled softly to himself. 

Henry lay back in his chair wondering at his 
old friend's celibacy — much as he might rail 
against them, womankind was a favourite topic ; 
perhaps the somewhat over laudatory style in. 
which he always addressed them might have a 
contrary effect to that which he intended. 

It was said that he had made many attempts 
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to enter the marriage state, and he told humorous 
stories of his own rejections, after, as he asserted, 
* having been kept standing on the brink of 
hope for some weeks, he would be plunged into 
the gulf of disappointment" 

He was so severe against women, that he 
probably in early life had been hardly used by 
some of them — although one took his stories 
rather upon trust He would not, I suppose, 
have chosen to marry a complete fool, and yet 
one doubted whether any woman, possessed of a 
grain of common sense, could fail to perceive 
the real estimation in which he held her sex. 
He was right in remaining a bachelor : such 
men make indifferently bad husbands; and a 
carping suspicious spouse is nearly certain to 
create a fretful, over-anxious, if not deceitful, 
wife. A woman's power over her husband may 
produce in him acts and words either for good 
or evil, at variance with the rest of his nature ; 
but the nature itself is not so easily moulded 
to new thoughts or feelings as hers is by the 
will of her husband. The stout iron pole that 
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supports the climbing rose-tree sways backwards 
and forwards as the wind blows roughly through 
the branches that cling to it; bnt its form re- 
mains unaltered, while the rose-tree winds round 
and round it more closely every day. 

"You have not called on Mr. Middlefon since 
you arrived/' said Ward, presently; "he has 
been here twice while we were out I went 
down to the vicarage the first day I could walk 
as far, and he told me he should like to see 
you. Come with me now, and we'll ask him 
to dine here this evening; Fm well enough to 
give up those hateful early dinners." 

"What's the difference? you have luncheon 
and dinner, or dinner and supper; egad, sir, 
it's all a question of name; and what says our 
Swan ? I must continue to eat my dinner in the 
middle of the day. No new-fangled fid-fad 
notions for me, although, heaven help us, how 
is one to escape novelty now-a-days? Noveltjr 
and rapidity, the two gods of modern England— 
the false gods which are surely extirpating lon- 
gevity and peace, and leaving in their room 
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impatience and worry — that hungry lean crea- 
ture whose bony hand incessantly tears, and 
scratches, and frets, till she reaches the heart 
The steam-engine is a wonderful invention, but 
I believe it will shorten the term of human 
existence. And now, having relieved my mind 
of some moral reflections — yes, I will go and 
call on worthy Mr. Middleton. Is his house- 
keeper still in the land of the living?" 

* Priscilla Dumps? oh, yes. Why, how could 
Mr. Middleton get on without Priscilla?" 

" Much better : he would have married again 
and given Master Augustus brothers and sisters, 
who would have been useful in relieving the dear 
youth of some of his superfluous conceit" 

"By the way, Master Augustus, as you call 
him, has been on his travels. His father is ex- 
pecting him here for a few days, when he returns 
^o England, before he settles down into a sober 
government clerk." 

" Sober ! egad, he's sober and steady enough for 

six Your conceited youths generally are 

steady and precise; for myself, I can't see the 
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merit of people who never do anything wrong — it's 
only because they have not the temptations of other 
folks. When a man's humble and good, then I 
honour him ; but then he's a rara avis." 

" And Mr. Middleton is a rara avis, so perhaps 
the son may in time resemble his father." 

Mr. Wragden shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully, and took a huge pinch of snuff. He was 
always lecturing against the use of tobacco in 
pipes, cigars, &c., but was a pertinacious snuff- 
taker : it was only the smoke he objected to, he 

« 

said. 

They strolled through the park to the vicarage, 
an interesting looking red-brick house, with the 
rounded gables and quaint chimney stacks of the 
Elizabethan period. The porch was clothed with 
flowering creepers of all descriptions: virgin's- 
bower, and its sweet scented cousin, the starry- 
white clematis, climbed up one side ; on the other 
a China rose, covered with delicate pink flowers, 
struggled against the encroachments of a honey- 
suckle, but up the sides of the porch grew major 
convolvulus, the large white ipomea and the 
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canary creeper, full of its pretty singing-bird 
blossoms, while nasturtiums of all colours climbed 
up among the taller creepers. Along the border 
in front of the windows were dwarf hollyhocks 
covered with pink, white, crimson, and primrose 
flowers, richly massed together. The hollyhock 
instinctively reminds one of a quaint old red brick 
building, and of a by-^gone age ; why is it ? is it 
the stiff growth of the plant, that makes one 
look round almost expecting to see ladies in 
brocaded garments (alas, that I cannot say hooped 
as referring only to the past), high-heeled shoes, 
and powdered hair, sailing majestically along the 
gravelled walk. 

The entrance door within the porch stood open, 
but their approach had been heard, and a tall 
hard-featured woman came out to meet them — a 
pair of dark intelligent eyes contradicting the rigid 
expression about the mouth. Priscilla Dumps was 
certainly a person, spite of the rules of physiognomy, 
who smiled more with her eyes than with her lips. 

She curtsied to both the gentlemen, but did not 
seem quite pleased to see Mr. Wragden. 

vol. L 20 
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"Pm sorry, sir," she said to Ward, "but 
master is bout" Priscilla was a born and bred 
cockney, and although she had lived for years at 
the Warrens she had never lost the true metro- 
politan idiom. "P'raps you'll walk in and ait 
down, sir, hell not be long." 

" How do you find yourself, Mrs. Priscill% and 
how's your boy, young Master Augustus," asked 
Mr. Wragden, while a gleam of wicked fun shot 
from his eyes. 

Priscilla looked hard at him ; she had a great 
mind not -to answer, for Master Augustus was a 
tender subject, almost like a child of her own, and 
she knew Mr. Wragden of old. 

« We call him Mr. Augustus now, sir." 

« 

" Well, well, Mrs* Dumps, you see it is your 
fault, you will look so juvenile that it is difficult 
to me to recall the flight of time." Priscilla 
looked very scornful. " I suppose my young friend 
has whiskers now ? " 

" I should think he has, and as beautiful a pair 
of them as ever I saw, none of your half-grown 
foxy little things, just like a worn-out scrubbing 
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brush " — she was looking hard at Mr. Wragden — • 
" but like silk ; they hare beautiful glossy black, 

and as curly " 

" And Til be bound, Mrs. Dumps, you put 
them in paper for him at night — now, you do, 
don't you? " he said, as if he were eager to hear 
her answer. 

" Well I'm sure ! Mr. Wragden, you ought to 
be ashamed, as if my young master 'd demean 
himself to sich contrivances — not he — he's too 
young and handsome, to 'ave recourse to hartifice 
just yet ; it's your elderly gentlemen as finds it 
necessary, I b'lieve. Lor, I'm sure I beg pardon, 
sir, I quite forgot myself, but you seem so haged 
like since you was last 'ere. Nothing serious 
the matter, sir, I 'ope," and she curtsied. 

"Come along, Wragden," interposed Ward, 
who had had a hard struggle to restrain his 
laughter, "you know you and Priscilla always 
quarrel, and — " he said this as soon as they were 
in the drawing-room, "you generally get the 
worst of it" 

" Why, my dear boy, did ever any man, worthy 

20— a 
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of the name, come off best from a talking match 

against a woman? Yes, III grant them the 'gift of 
the gab ; ' as the French say, their tongues are 
better 'hung* than ours. It's a mistake to 
suppose they're longer; a short pendulum moves 
twice as fast as a long one, and while a man gives 
his pendulum a mighty swing, to inflict as he thinks 
a crushing blow, the little enemy stings him to 
death with two or three rapid insignificant stabs, 
which would be merely skin-deep if inflicted at 
intervals. But, now, shall we have to wait very 
long?" 

" No, I learned from the housemaid, while you 
were teasing Priscilla, that Mr. Middleton had 
only gone down to the station to meet his son." 

" I think I shall go and leave you here, I can't 
endure that puppy, and hell be more fatuous than 
ever, now he has been ' foreign countries for 
to see.'" 

« I doubt that" 

"You mean that his conceit could not in- 
crease ? " 
, "No; but I think a travelled man, if he has 
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any observation, and does not merely travel to 
show himself off, is generally less full of self than 
a mere home-bred, the idol of his own small 
circle, full of angles and prejudices that have 
never been rubbed against anything or anybody 
very superior. to himself." 

"Ah, there you come to it again; you're 
arguing in a circle now. I tell you a conceited 
man of moderate abilities never does come in 
contact with a superior being; you can't give 
eyes to the blind. Talk of the French, I believe 
the conceit of our ri&ing generation surpasses 
theirs ; it's more offensive, being more personal — 
at any rate, they are not ashamed of their vanity ; 
they rather glory in it, and I like truth, even in 
folly." 

"You are more out of tune than ever, this 
morning, Wragden; come and look round this 
room; you see the furniture has all been 
changed. It belonged mostly to his wife's morn- 
ing room, which he always kept just as she left 
it, but, to please his son, I suppose, he has taken 
it into use." 
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Mr. Middleton had been an old college friend 
of Henry Ward's father, less wealthy, but still 
sufficiently so to make him forego hopes of pre- 
ferment and gladly accept the small living of the 
Warrens for the sake of living near his friend, 
and he had remained there since his death from 
the strong interest he felt in all connected with 
the young heir. 

Two sides of the room were panelled in dark 
oak, on which hung old family pictures in heavy 
frames — among them a real Vandyke — the other 
two sides, with windows looking to the garden, 
were hung with delicate paper, a flower border 
framing each, so that the room offered a contrast 
of light and darkness, age and youth; flowered 
chintz and muslin curtains helped to make the 
bright side still gayer — although in the rest 
of the furniture the effect was divided, the chairs 
and sofas being of carved oak while the cushions, 
&c. were in flowered chintz. 

The fireplace was inlaid with white tiles cm 
which were painted bouquets of flowers. In front 
of it was an immense white sheepskin rug, setting 
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off the rich dark colouring of the Turkey 
carpet 

All round the two panelled sides of the room 
ran a dwarf bookcase, carved in oak, filled with 
light literature, English and foreign. Every native 
poet of any merit was to be found on its shelves, 
as well as those of Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
France — poor France, I must put her last when 
poetry is talked about ; how few poets she has to 
boast of, and how many of them are all but unknown 
among us ! The library adjoined the drawing- 
room, and all the more solid reading was confined 
to that, the dwarf bookcases containing only 
amusement There were several carved oak 
tables in the room, some covered with writing 
materials, some with fanciful ornaments of an 
artistic nature, for Mrs. Middleton had fully 
shared her husband's taste for the fine arts, 
and, in their foreign travel, they had collected 
many rare articles; while on the large round 
table in the centre were four bookslides, each 
containing an edition of the works of some famous 
writer, with magazines, books of the day, and 
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newspapers scattered around them. The tipper 
shelf of the bookcase held rare specimens of 
China, and between the windows on the other 
sides of the room stood curious old cabinets, some 
carved, some inlaid, some ornamented with gold 
filigree, filled with collections of shells, fossils, 
minerals, coins, &c, testifying to the elegant 
pursuits of the former mistress of the apartment. 

Ward showed all these treasures to his friend, 
but he became very thoughtful before he had 
finished. Mrs. Middleton had dearly loved his 
mother, and had often talked to him about her, 
so that her memory had a peculiar sacredness 
for him; his early instruction had been derived 
from her and from her husband, and as he now 
looked round, all the well-remembered objects 
were there, but yet, to him, the room was deso- 
late. 

Her little work-table and footstool were missing 
from one side of the fireplace ; there were flowers, 
certainly, in two formal, graceless, nosegays on 
the chimney-piece, but the " touch of a vanished 
hand " was missed in their grouping and in the 
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general arrangement of everything — the inhabited 
look had departed. 

"Yes," said Mr. Wragden, who had been 
taking a long look at the Vandyke, "I can 
believe that to be a real picture of a real woman — 
veins a little too blue perhaps, fingers too long 
and slender — there must be some exaggerations, 
but there's a tearful lustre about the eyes and 
a winning pout in the lips and a purity in the 
flesh enough to have bewitched a sober man out 
of his senses. And I'll be bound," he added, 
with his curious, short laugh, as if ashamed of his 
rhapsody, st that she wasn't a bit better than she 
should be." 

"Indeed, she was a very virtuous and high- 
minded dame — one Lady Grace Brydges ; by-the- 
way, you know Mr. Middleton's cousin, my dear 
friend Mrs. Byron; this lady is their common 
ancestress, and Mrs. Byron must have been very 
like her." 

C( Ha ! egad, sir, that's the very question V ve 
been going to ask you fifty times and have always 
missed it. What sort of young maiden has this 
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Mrs. Byron's daughter shot up into. Is she like 
the picture too ? " 

His green eyes looked knowingly at Henry, 
who felt himself grow embarrassed and con- 
strained, so he made some short answer and walked 
to the window, much annoyed with himself for 
having given such a handle to his satirical old 
friend, and at a loss to account for it. 

Mr. Wragden's face was a perfect study as he 
looked after him. To Ward's great relief, he saw 
Mr. Middleton coming up the gravel walk, fol- 
lowed by a fashionably dressed gentleman, who, 
he supposed, must be his old Acquaintance, 
Augustus Middleton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MIL WRAGDEN MEETS HIS MATCH. 

Mb. Augustus Middleton was tall, and evidently 
thought himself gracefully made, as he was gene-, 
rally to be found in a studied attitude. He had 
a clear complexion, pretty pink cheeks, black 
eyes, and the aforesaid silky black hair and 
whiskers ; altogether he looked as like an Adonis 
out of a hair-dresser's window as could be, per- 
fume and all. 

Mr. Middleton, senior, was glad to see bis old 
friend, and he and Mr. Wragden talked old times 
to their hearts' content, while the young men 
discussed foreign railways, Paris, &c 

te Ah ! by the way, Ward, why didn't yavi 
come to Rome ? " (He pronounced it ' Arrome.') 
" I heard you were to winter abroad." 

"Yes; but I changed my mind; besides, I 
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fell ill in the Pyrenees, and, bat for Mr. Wragden's 
timely help, should probably hare been buried 
there." 

" Yon couldn't be buried before you were dead, 
you know. Ha ! ha! what a joke!" 

Mr. Augustus laughed so loud as to attract 
Mr. Wragden's attention. He jumped up quickly. 

" We ought to be moving, Henry. You know 
we shall see these gentlemen again at dinner, 
but perhaps you haven't asked them ? " 

"No, I had not," said Henry, laughing; "but 
I hope we shall see them notwithstanding." 

This being settled, they all walked down to 
the gate, closely followed by Priscilla Dumps, 
who was trying anxiously to gain her young 
master's attention. But he was talking to Henry 
"Ward, and did not heed her, and Priscilla looked 
hot and worried, the more so as she felt Mr. 
Wragden's eye fixed on her, and knew he was 
enjoying her vexation. At last she could bear 
it no longer, and she seized the young man's 
arm. 

"Mr. Augustus! Mr. Augustus! I say, in 
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respect of that portmanty you took away with 
you. Why, what 'ave you done ? It's never 
come back." 

"Oh, it's all right! — how you do worry. I 
left it at my tailor's in London." 

"Bless his 'eart!" said the aghast Priscilla; 
"why, then, you've got nothing to put on. I 
shall have to rout out some hold things of your 
papa's, dear, for you cleared off all your own 
hold ones before you went away. And what a 
sight you'll look in master's trousers — well, I 
never ! " 

"Will you hold your tongue, Priscilla!" said 
poor Augustus, for Mr. Wragden was fairly 
roaring with laughter by this time. "If you'd 
only listen I should have told you there is 
luggage of mine at the station which will be 
duly forwarded." He waved his hand magnifi- 
cently for her to depart. 

" Well, I'm sorry you're vexed, dear ; but, 
bless the boy, I thought you'd feel so horkard 
without trousers. I don't mean, sir," she con- 
tinued, turning fiercely to Mr. Wragden, who 
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was fast becoming purple, "that hell look hark- 
arder, or near so horkard, sir, as some people ; only 
in respect of going without, why, it is horkard," 

"Very awkward, indeed, Mrs. Dumps," said 
the mischievous lawyer* " Why, to prevent such 
a contingency, you could lend Mr. Augustus some 
«>f your petticoats, could you not ? " 

Priscilla eyed him savagely, with both her 
hands on her hips. 

" My petticoats might be long enough for you,, 
sir; they're jist women's 'ight. But in respect 
of Mr. Augustus, they'd be a foot too short" 

« Well, good-day, Mrs. Dumps. I'll come and 
see you again some day> my Priscilla.'' 

She scarcely curtsied, but stood looking defiant 
until her master returned from the gate. 

"My good Priscilla, you must be careful; you 
let your tongue get the better of you sometimes.' 9 

€t Well, there then ; it did get the worst of 
me then, I'm sure, or that old man did. I'm 
sorry, sir, as he's a friend of yours; but he's 
worse than a crab -apple — that only sets my 
teeth on edge — but he sharpens my tongue and 
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my temper too; lie ought to have a warning 
pinned to his back, he ought, for if he goes 
within 'alf a mile of a cow he'll turn hevery 
drop o' milk in the blessed creetur's body." 

At dinner-time Mr. Middleton repeated Pris- 
cilla's suggestion, to her tormentor's great delight 

" I think I'll go down to-morrow morning and 
ask her what sort of a warning it should be, and 
whereabouts I ought to wear it." 

"No, indeed," said Henry Ward, "yorc shall 
not I will not have my old friend Priscilla 
tormented. And now, Augustus, I have not 
heard how long you were at Rome." 

"Just a fortnight It was very dull — na one 
there." 

" I should have thought the English would 
have been arriving." 

"Yes* there were a few. Ah! by the waj, 
my cousins, Mrs. Byron and Ellen; tall, hand* 
some creature she's grown — very." 

" Handsome, is she ? " said Mr. Wragden. 
" Ah ! she was a pretty chilcL What siyle now 
— like her mother, eh? " 
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(C Why, Ward could have told you that Very 
like her mother; only taller, and quite pale — 
altogether a statuesque-looking person. Don't 
you think so, Ward? I was quite surprised to 
see my little romping cousin grown so striking 
and stately," and Augustus sipped his wine com- 
placently. 

Henry felt intensely annoyed with these re- 
marks. It must have been because he had always 
considered Ellen as his sister, and therefore did 
not cfcoose to have her discussed by this young 
exquisite. He had almost said as much, so irri- 
tated had he become; but Augustus was her 
cousin, and had therefore more real interest in 
her than he could assert. 

" Striking — eh ? " cried Wragden. " Why, 
what a deuced sly fellow you have been all this 
time, Henry, not to say a word. I say, Mr. 
Middleton, it won't do to let such a . prize go 
out of the family, will it? These two boys shall 
draw lots for her." 

"Oh, really, Mr. Wragden, I must decline 
the honour. Ward is master of the field. I 
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like my liberty too much to give it to any 
woman for some years to come; and when I 
do make such a sacrifice — aw ! I should try to 
find a creature made of flesh and blood — aw! 
I should say Ellen has not much heart or senti- 
ment in her composition." 

Henry's explosion of wrath was happily pre- 
vented by Mr. Wragden. 

" Ah, blows the wind so, you've been trying 
to find out, have you ? " — Augustus looked so red, 
and angry, and foolish, that he had evidently hit 
the mark ; " but, my young friend, you are too 
sweeping in your condemnation, you should have 
said 'no heart for me? When I go down to 
Brighton and find my favourite hotel full, I don't 
say there is no room there, only, there is no room 
for me, somebody else has come first and taken 
it; d'ye see the point, sir?" he nudged him, to 
give greater emphasis, while Augustus almost 
cried between his inability to give a flat denial 
to the sarcasm, and the impossibility of bandying 
words with his tormentor. 

a I don't care, sir; you have not seen her, 

vol. i. 2 I 
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and she is very cold, and so listless, and lan- 
guid. Her mother says she is not strong; bat 
I believe it to be a kind of lethargy, from which 
she could rouse if she chose." 

" Not strong," said Henry, who had conquered 
his strange desire of throwing Augustas out of 
window — what a pugnacious animal man is — " she 
was very well when I left St. Etienne." 

" Well, I don't know. Cousin Byron says she is 
not strong now, and I tell you she's as pale as ashes." 

"I heard from my cousin a few days ago," 
said Mr. Middleton ; u they will be returning for 
Christmas. She inquired after you, Henry." 

" Where will they return to, here or to 
Denham ? " 

"They partly promised to spend Christmas 
here before they went abroad; but Mrs. Byron 
says their plans are changed now, although 
she does not say how." 

The evening would have been dull without 
Mr. Wragden. Henry Ward pleaded a return 
of bad headache, and scarcely joined in the 
conversation at all; but his old friend did the 
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honours, and conciliated Augustus, although he 
could scarcely help laughing at him. From his 
own account, during the time he had passed on 
the Continent he had been a prey to designing 
mammas and their too susceptible daughters; at 
the table-d'h6tes their attentions had been marked 
with a degree of publicity that really — well, he 
was not a sort of person to talk of himself, or to 
boast, but he had been sometimes afraid to speak 
to or even to look at a young lady, lest he should 
cause pain to another ; he pulled his silky whis- 
kers between every sentence, at the risk of pulling 
them out of curl — for in those days, be it remem- 
bered, whiskers resembled stiff frizzed curls rather 
than the long attenuated ringlets of our times, 
and moustaches were a rarity among middle-class 
civilians. 

ts And you had actually the cruelty, my young 
friend, to leave all these bleeding hearts without 
any consolation ? " 

" You are laughing at me, Mr. Wragden ; but 
I could convince you. I could not marry them 
all, you know — aw — so, you see, I " 

21—2 
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" Thought it kinder to come away — poor 
things ! " 

" Well, I don't know. I We thought about this — 
I really have — and I'll tell you now what I think : 
that the women serve us worse than we serve 
them. I am quite sure they make the most 
advances, and then leave us in the lurch — whereas 
we — well, hang it, you know," — Mr. Augustus's 
eloquence was beginning to get entangled in the 
expression of his reflections, — " if they will fall in 
love without our seeking them, they must take the 
consequences; and you know, Mr. Wragden, 
there are more women than men, so that the real 
proportion of things — aw — well, what I mean is, 
a man has a right to two or three women caring 
about him, and two or three women ought to be 
satisfied with one man among them, that's what 
I mean." 

He leaned back, for the mental effort had been 
great and exhausting. 

Mr. Wragden smiled, but not in the same 
mocking way as usual ; nor did he use so favour- 
able an opportunity of saying a good thing : there 
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was no audience for his jokes. Henry had taken 
Mr. Middleton into the old library, which he 
wanted to re-arrange, and persons who delight in 
amusement at the expense of others seldom care 
for the pastime, unless there is somebody by to 
applaud their successful witticisms. 
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CHAPTER IV 



HENRY WARD. 



Ward was glad when the evening came to an 
end. Young Middleton's conversation had un- 
barred the gates of thought and a crowd of 
pent-up memories came struggling in, jostling 
aside all present ideas in a surging chaos, that 
called loudly for attention, which it wholly dis- 
tracted from passing objects. 

He sent his man away at once, and remained 
seated before his dressing-table, letting the thoughts 
cross and re-cross each other until they had taken 
a definite sequence. Always the best way when 
the mind is overburdened. Then he grappled 
with one after the other, and he found that 
though Celie was still a sad memory, it was too 
humbling a one to dwell on, and that it was 
far pleasanter to think about Ellen. 

How strange his conduct had been to her and 
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her mother. What could they have thought? 
He would write and ask if Ellen was really ill ; 
perhaps she, too, was suffering from some ill- 
placed affection. The idea was very distasteful ; 
besides, Ellen's mind was too well regulated, and 
her mother was so particular about the society 
her daughter entered ; after all, it was very 
likely a fancy of that young coxcomb who had 
annoyed her by his attentions, and Ellen was 
just the girl to put him down haughtily. She 
had plenty of spirit He thought about her 
more than he had ever done in his life, and very 
naturally the thoughts haunted his dreams when 
he at last went to bed. 

Mr. Wragden had started the next morning 
before he came down to breakfast, having arranged 
with Mr. Middleton over-night to accompany 
him to a meeting of magistrates in the neigbour- 
hood. He had left word with Dorothy that he 
should return on the morrow evening, spend 
one day longer at the Warrens, and then " hie 
him back to the mountains." 

Ward felt glad to be alone ; he had spent much 
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of bis life alone as a boy, wandering through his 
native woods, and as, at the same time, (thanks 
to Mr. Middleton's training, his mind having been 
highly cultivated,) he had been early taught what 
is so generally forgotten in the education of youth, 
the necessity of controlling and concentrating 
thought, his reasoning powers had developed, so 
that solitude was not to him an opportunity for 
dreamy, aimless reverie ; but, now that the claims 
of society made it so much more rare a boon — a 
period for self-communion and self- improvement — 
often, latterly, of self-rebuke, for Henry Ward 
was more in earnest now that he had been wakened 
by finding himself on the brink of the precipice 
after so many resolves to the contrary. He was 
glad Wragden was going, he wished Augustus 
would go too ; he wanted Mr. Middleton to himself 
for a few days; he wanted to tell him every- 
thing. He felt older and much more serious; 
he should never be joyous and light-hearted again, 
the enfeebling consequences of fever still kept 
partial hold of him and held him back from the 
brighter enjoyments of life. 
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So, when the old lawyer returned, he did not 
press him very hard to break his resolution and 
stay on a little longer, but only insisted on 
his spending some part of Christmas at the 
Warrens. 

" Well, my boy, I'll come, and I hope to find 
you and Auster afield again when I do, and 
your eyes as bright as they used to be, and some 
colour in those lantern jaws. Don't see much of 
the puppy, Augustus. Priscilla, now, would do 
you good, and make you laugh, and laughter is 
more conducive to health than people are aware 
of. If I were poetical, I should say it was as 
necessary to the mind as sunshine to the flowers, 
or some twiddle-twaddle of that kind — but that 
fellow's as offensive as a pair of bellows ; with the 
least encouragement he puffs out his airy un- 
founded merits all over you. He tells me his 
cousin, Miss Byron, is engaged to be married to 
a Frenchman." 

"I don't believe it," said Henry, with true 
English contradiction; 

" Eh ? why, he told me the lucky man's name $ 
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but those foreign words never will star in my 
memorv.' 

u Some one the v hare met with in Rome ? 9 

" Xo ; he said it was somebodv in the French 
watering place yon were all at together; he was 
not expected in Rome, but he is to join them 
here next spring, when, I suppose, the happy 
event will take place." 

"And did Mrs. Byron tell all her daughter's 
plans to that young idiot ; for Mr. Middleton said 
nothing about it." 

"Old birds like Middleton and myself know 
how to keep quiet ; it's only the callow unfledged 
hedgelings that you see with their beaks perpetu- 
ally open. But I can't help saying you've been 
a slow fellow, Henry, to let a Frenchman step in 
before you." 

t€ I don't know what you mean." But he cer- 
tainly did, for he looked very disconcerted as he 
added, (t Miss Byron has a perfect right to do as she 
likes; only I hope she has not thrown herself 
away; there was no one at St. Etienne at all 
suited to her, that I ever saw in her company." 
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Mr. Wragden did not return to the subject ; if 
he had a soft place in his heart for any one, it 
was for Henry Ward, and his quick insight into 
character told him something of the truth, and 
how painful raillery on such a subject must be. 

Ward stood in the almost leafless avenue after 
his friend's departure; this last revelation com- 
pletely unhinged him. Who could it be? He 
went over and over again the different men who 
had been in the habit of paying court to Ellen, 
but she had never appeared to like any one 
particularly. 

" But how can I presume to judge? I had at 
last eyes and ears for no one but C&ie. That 
De M&y certainly seemed very devoted, and is 
a good sort of fellow enough ; no, — Ellen could 
not like a Frenchman well enough to marry him ; 
there must be some mistake — or else I have, as 
usual, thought too highly of her, and she's only an 
ordinary woman after all. I believe Wragden is 
right, and that any man may manage any woman 
he pleases through her vanity. I'm tired of them 
all; if I had kept clear of them I should soon 
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lose this weight on my spirits that the mere 
thought of C&ie occasions. I hope she has not 
suffered too, poor little thing; she looked very 
miserable when her brother came in. I expect 
his end will be the galleys; and so much the 
better, his behaviour to Ellen was insufferable." 
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